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Bern-storming the Midwest 
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SOON-TO-BE 
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★ SAM’S BIG PLAN 

Proposed project roils Randolph 


★ POOPYWATER?^ 

WTF don't we know sooner? 


★ FANBOY FEELS 

Taylor, Def Leppard & Al 





OLD CHOW 

MEDICINE SHOW 


SATURDAY 

JULY 25™ 


BEN & JERKY'S 
CONCERTS ON THE GREEN 
AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM, 
SHELBURNE, VT 


jte»t;Mani1eslivusito.55E78:toioin T oiirfai?.Base!i 


THE AVETT BROTHERS sold out!] 

SAT. AUGUST 1 


Brewers Festival 


BONNIE RAITT 

TUE. AUGUST 4 CBl 


GARRISON KEILLOR S 
THU. AUGUST 6 


I LIVE MUSIC 
FOOD VENDORS 
FREE WORKSHOPS 
FREE ONSITE PARKING 
& BIKE VALET 

' STANDARD TICKETS - $45 
TICKETS INCREASE TO $55 ON FRIDAY, AUG. 7 
VIP & DD TICKETS AVAILABLE 
ADVANCE TICKETS AT: 

' STOWEBREWERSFESTIVAL.COM 
STOWE EVENTS FIELD 
l 80 WEEKS HILL ROAD • STOWE, VT 


TWIDDLE W/ SOULE MONDE 
FBI. AUGUST 7 


MOE. W/ CABINET 
SAT. AUGUST 8 


WARREN HAYNES feat. RAILROAD EARTH 
SUN. AUGUST 9 


Tickets at ' 


.highergroundmusic.com, by phone at 877-987-6487, 
in person at the Higher Ground box office 


THE DECEM BER! STS 

lllllllllllllllllllll W/ LADY LAMB 


(Th^Original Gangsters of ToUiaff Krewe) H/1LDGEN 

Gharlespzarus • fousjaiiti 

Kat Wright^nd The Indomitable.Soul Band U* ~0T J 
o SkaterJiiisiTolentino & Friends'Half|Pipe Madness 
lah Dan Blakkam'oore Inna Live Dilb w-Satta Sound 
d SounilSysteni * (lustin R.E.M. ■ Michelle Saraband • Afri-VT 
« Canvas • Mai Mail ■ ; Frequency Interrupter feat Pathe • The Wombat 


THURSDAY 
JULY 30TH 


The Snaz •Steady Betty •'.BfttnMs • Harder They Came • llore to Come. 


www.manif8Stivus.coni 


BEN & JERRY’S 
CONCERTS ON THE GREEN 
AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM, 
SHELBURNE, VT 


40 Craft Brewers 
120 Craft Beers & Cid 






STARTS JULY 14™ 

30% OFF SELECTED SANDALS FOR MEN, 
WOMEN AND KIDS. 


100's of pairs will be on sale! 

30% off Pistil Summer Accessories 
& selected Hobo bags & wallets. 

pistil HOjbpJ* 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


DanformShoesVT.i 


^outfit r /o 


WAT E R WO R K S 


TWO restaurants | ONE location 


Friday July 31 • GRAND OPENING 
of Friday Night Live Music 


MYRA FLYNN at 7pm 

Special dinner performance (reservations suggested) 


DAVE GRIPPO FUNK BAND at 10pm 
Doors open at 9:30 / $5 cover 


open 7 nights | Sunday brunch | waterworksvt.com Q Q 0 
Located in the Champlain Mill, Winooski — 1 mile from Downtown Burlington! 


■ r Jtoe/v 

danform 

family owned since 1 978 


Business In the front. Party In the back. 

Brewery opens al 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch supper. 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 







25-75% off 

Premium 100% 
European linens 

Table Linens, Throw Pillows, 
Baby Onesies, Men's Ties 
and more 

Stock your kitchen with one-of-a kind 
production seconds for a unique look 


CRICKETTOld 


73 Church Street 
2nd Floor 
Burlington, VT 

cricketradiovermont. com 

802.497.2067 
Tues-Sat 11am-6Dm 


ONE OF A KIND VIEW. 
ONE OF A KIND EVENT! 


Bring your event to The Champlain Room at Champlain 
College! Enjoy outdoor terrace seating, on-site catering 
as well as capacity for up to 400 people. 

Perfect for weddings and receptions, meetings and trainings, 
conferences, proms, holiday parties and more! 

CONTACT US TODAY FOR A CUSTOM - thr 

CONSULTATION ON YOUR EVENT! CONFERENCE 

CALL 866.872.3603 EVENT CENTER 

’ CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


EMAIL eventcenter@champlain.edu 
VISIT champlain.edu/eventcenter 


Reflections Memory Care 


Celebrating the past and focusing on today’s possibilities. 


We create opportunities for residents to experience success 
throughout the day. Our program strives to engage residents in 
meaningful, therapeutic activities focusing on their strengths and 
capabilities. Our team has helped hundreds of families. 

Call today to find out how we can help yours: 802-923-2513 


RESIDENCE 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road | Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 


Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or email cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 




THE LAST 

mmi 


WEEK IN REVIEW 




GREEN 

BAYS 


facing 

facts 


TAX MAN COMETH 



to collect delinquent 
income taxes. Pay up! 


# 

HIGHWAY TO HELL? 

Matthew Webster's 
murder trial got under 
way in St. Albans for 
a 2013 fatal shooting 
that prosecutors say 
stemmed from road 
rage. Wherever he was 
going might not be 
where he’ll end up. 


(jjg 

WTF IS NON-GE ? 



raccoons. Anyone 
against this vaccine? 


That* s ho w much Bank of America will 
pay Vermont to settle a lawsuit claiming 
the mortgage holder did not 



JOPFIVE 

1. “Bernie Bits: Media Declares Open Season 
on Sanders' Love Life" by Paul Heintz. 
Despite Sanders' repeated attempts to 
keep his campaign focused on the issues, 
several news outlets published stories on 
the presidential candidate's early love life. 

2. "Bernie Bits: Sanders Fills Maine Arena, 
Clinton Camp ‘Worried* by Paul Heintz. 
Hot on the heels of a trip to Iowa, Bernie 
Sanders supporters packed a Portland 


3. “Burlington Police Chief Appointee Faces 
Questions" by Terri Hallenbeck. Brandon 
del Pozo, tapped to be the city's next police 
chief is under scrutiny for a paper he wrote 
about racial profiling. 

4. “Weinberger Taps NYC Cop as Burlington 
Police Chief by Terri Hallenbeck. The 
18-year veteran of the New York City Police 
Department has a philosophy degree from 
Dartmouth College and three masters 
degrees. 

5. “Rogue Cafe Opens in Morrisville" by 

Hannah Palmer Egan. Coffee, pastries, 
sandwiches and housemade sodas are on 
the menu at the new Morrisville eatery. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


JPwritervt 




FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 


Owl s Head #• 

Blueberry Farm 


Join us 

for a 

Vermont summertime 


m 


r 

X \ See picking times & 
concert schedule at: 

; OwlsHeadFarm.com 


COME GET 

YOURtp 

M ON!! 



til metroROCK ? .“SK ‘ Essex ' w 

www.metrorock.com 




All the lines 
you love... 


La Mer 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 



Mirror Mirrsr 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
l ocally £wned «■ Locally Operated 


^Piizva/au 

£fine(Sitale 

J/ave/u/ 



Lippa's 

ESTATE AND FINE )EWELRY 

Est. 1933 


112 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON. VT 
WWW.LIPPAS.COM 



IN MISSION POSITION. 



feed back 





Julia Atherton. Robyn Birgisson, 



GOOD RUN 

Thank you so much for Ken Picard and 
Paul Laud's cartoon about Flo Meiler, 
Barb Jordan and Bill Nedde [“Silver and 
Gold: Flo Meiler and Barbara Jordan," 
July 8]. Bill was the assistant track coach 
under the legendary Archie Post my first 
two years at UVM. When my wife and 
I returned to Vermont in 1979, I kept in 
touch with Bill, who was helping as an in- 
terim swim coach. I also knew the Jordans 
because I was the math teacher for their 
youngest son, Garry. 

During my free period at school, I 
would often walk around the track at 
South Burlington and several years ago was 
pleased to see Bill and his “angels.” I enjoyed 
my many chats with Flo, Barb and the rest. 

My last contact with Bill was at the cer- 
emony for the opening of the new track at 
UVM. He had been having trouble walking 
for several years, and I was proud that he 
asked me to help him to get up the stairs 
and to a seat. I was greatly saddened to 
find out about his death and hope that his 
“angels” have another inspirational perfor- 
mance for him. 

John Radimer 

CHARLOTTE 


DISCRETION ADVISED 

[Re Off Message: “Bernie Bits: Media 
Declares Open Season on Sanders’ Love 
Life," July 10]: As a news reporter who cov- 
ered Bernie's early campaigns as capital 


bureau chief for the Burlington Free Press, 
I can testify that back then, none of us ever 
wrote about the personal lives of politi- 
cians except when relevant to their public 
service. The same ethical stance was taken 
by mainstream media in D.C. when I first 
arrived there. (The scandals with Wilbur 
Mills and Wayne Hays were deemed to 
affect performance of duties; the drinking 
of Carl Albert was not.) 

That changed dramatically in subse- 
quent years, but the Vermont press was 
always an exception. Reporters here have 
respected the feet that we all have private 
lives that are nobody's business unless they 
affect public performance. So the craziness 
in ransacking Bernie’s personal past is not 
surprising now that he is a prominent na- 
tional figure. That’s a shame, but unavoid- 
able in today’s climate. I only hope that 
the Vermont media will not use this as an 
excuse to abandon the principled conven- 
tions they have adhered to up until now. 

Steve Carlson 
HINESBURG 


GAY-FRIENDLY CHIEF 

[Re Off Message; “Weinberger Taps NYC 
Cop as Burlington Police Chief,” July 7]: 
Now retired in Maine, I lived in Burlington 
for over 18 years. I have a story about the 
Burlington police I have always wanted 
to share. In the late 1990s, a gay couple 
moved to Burlington from a southern 
state and joined the College Street 
Congregational Church. New in Vermont, 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


Adamant Music School 


they were stopped for a minor traffic vio- 
lation by Burlington police. Noticing that 
they were a gay couple with out-of-state 
license plates, the police officer gave them 
a warning and then said, “You’ll be better 
off when you get Vermont license plates.” 

Barbara Wright 

BRISTOL. MAINE 


JUST A SUGGESTION 

Year-round, battered women need safe 
shelter [“Shelter Skelter: Domestic Abuse 
Survivors Wind Up in Seedy Motels," June 
3]. Year-round, the homeless battle the cli- 
mate. Why are houses being demolished 
near the airport? 

Charles Siegchrist 

JERICHO 


EAT. DRINK AND BUY LOCAL 

[Re Side Dishes: “Tapped In,” July 1]: I 
see Shelburne Tap House is opening, and 
they’re going to use local foods and have a 
variety of local beers. They plan to produce 
pulled pork, ribs, chicken and briskets, as 
well as homemade pancettas and chorizos. 
This is wonderful. Finally a tavern that is 
not cookie-cutter, with new and wonder- 
ful specials every day. I can’t wait 

Donald Jacksina 
COLCHESTER 


SAD REALITY 

The story “Missing Mohamed” [July 1] 
presented a compelling case for the fact 
that our police and mental health profes- 
sionals did everything reasonably possible 
to save Mohamed. Unfortunately, the ex- 
traordinary efforts of the police and thera- 
pists were thwarted by the drinking and 
self-destructive behavior of Mohamed 
himself. The harsh reality is that short 
of putting Mohamed in a 24-7 lockdown 
facility, which, as Dr. Pierattini points out, 
would have been a violation of Mohamed’s 
rights, he was eventually going to be suc- 
cessful in taking his own life. Sad, but true. 

Doug Kallen 
JERICHO 


WHAT’S IN IT FOR UVM? 

[Re Poli Psy: “UVM: At What Cost STEM?,” 
June 17; “Malone, N.Y., Hospital Embraces 
UVM Health Network,” June 24]: The ar- 
ticles on University of Vermont/STEM and 
the UVM Medical Center network extend- 
ing to Malone renewed my curiosity in the 
licensing of UVM’s name to Fletcher Allen 
Health Care Partners for what appears 
to be no fee. It seems implausible that the 
FAHC trustees approved a major rebrand- 
ing project that would result in no positive 
economic impact to FAHC Partners; spend 


CORRECTION 

In last week’s “In Two Vermont 
Cartoon Projects, the Medium 
Delivers the Message," we omitted 
three cartoonists’ bios: 

• Marek Bennett makes and teaches 
comics and music in New Hampshire 
and the world beyond. 

• J.D. Lunt lives in Vermont with his 
wife and her hairdresser’s dog. 

• Kelly Swann attends the Center 
for Cartoon Studies. She enjoys tell- 
ing people’s stories through comics. 
Besides drawing, she studies history, 
films, people and drumming. 


$3 million to $5 million for no return on 
investment. Considering UVM’s “incentive- 
based budgeting," it’s odd that no fee or 
compensation was required for the use of 
UVM’S name. What’s the benefit to UVM 
for the licensing agreement? 

UVM’s statement that “this initiative 
will signal clearly to people in the region 
that they have access to a very high-quality 
health network" is an endorsement that 
UVMMC network care is higher quality 
than that of other health care providers. 
Over 15 years, the UVM College of Medicine 
has been supporting hospitals and practices 
across Vermont to improve health care qual- 
ity — not just those in the FAHC Partners. 
While the UVM endorsement implies 
high-quality care in the UVMMC network, 
only a review of health care-quality data 
comparing practices or hospitals to others 
will reveal whether that’s true or not 

Also, UVM is at risk for any blowback 
due to something untoward happening in 
the UVMMC network. In addition, what 
has UVM done to ensure the integrity of 
any health research/evaluation that in- 
cludes UVM Health Network providers is 
maintained and not influenced by the UVM 
endorsement? 

UVM and FAHC Partners are important 
health care institutions that have a unique 
and complicated relationship. Shining a 
little more light on it might be beneficiaL 

MONTPELIER 




OUR COOLER IS FULL 


Come and check out our 
deals on yogurts, fresh juices, 
butts' and more! 

Sm. yogurts $.60 
Lg. yogurts $1.99 

EVOLUTION JUICES 
One for $.99 
Case of 6 $4.99 


WINE TALK 

2012 DOMAINE 

DE BACHELLEKY CHARDONNNAY 
Unoaked, rich and frill-bodied with 
hints of tropical fruit. Great with 


Reg. $10.99 
On sale $7.99! 

2010 EA1RVIEW EXTRANO RED 
You won't regret inviting this 
“stranger” to your BBQ. 

A Tempranillo blend, rich and dark 
fruit with firm, soft tannins. A heavenly 
hamburger wine that pairs well 
with all summer Eire. 



OlEESE TRADER S 


ano 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi rton Kd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 

( Vvl to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 



QuarryWorks Theater 


Rapunzel (children’s show) 
July 25 8 26 and August 182 


ESSEX 

OUTLETS 




SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 



198 COLLEGE STREET 

802.865.1110 I 


BURLINGTON VT 05401 


LIEBLINGVT.COM 


50% OFF SPRING AND SUMMER COLLECTIONS 



ITH The PURCHASE of ANY BURTON pAC 


BURTON 


Burton Flagship Store 
80 Industrial Parkway 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 


ALL BAGS FEATURE 
A LIFETIME WARRANTY 


Backpacks S49'- Or Higher 
unit One Gift Per Customer 
While Supplies Last 
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|; j0perr7 days a week | 
for lunch and dinner! 
authentic mexican cuisine 


CANTINA 


SPECIALS 

$2 Chicken or Shredded Beef Tacos 
and $3 Long Tails 


S5 Margaritas 








SUMMER SALE 


SUMMER DENIM 

up to 50% OFF 

ALL TH E HOT STYLES YOU 
WANT TO WEAR NOW! 

ON SALE! 


WHITE HOT 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE & HIGHER GROUND PRESENT 


THE BREWHAHA 


SEPTEMBER 19TH 3:30-7:30 PM 

OAKLEDGE PARK. BURLINGTON, VT 


A diverse collection of cideries 
and craft breweries pouring exclusive 
one-offs & classics from 

14th Star BreWery, Alchemist, 

Bent Hill Brewery, Burlington Beer Company, 

Lost Nation Brewing, Hermit Thrush, 

Paine Mountain Brewing, Queen City Brewery, 
Rising Tide Brewing, Roaring Brook Brewing, 
Simple Roots Brewing, Stone Corral Brewery, 

Zero Gravity, Citizen Cider, Champlain Cider, 
Shacksbury Cider, Stowe Cider, 

Vermont Hard Cider, Whetstone Cider 
MORE TO BE ANNOUNCED! 

Extended four-hour tasting plus a 
kick-off session with local brewers 
and Farmhouse Tap & Grill’s Jeff Baker. 

Free live music, kids activities and awesome 
local food as part of EAT x NE! 


BURLINGTON'S DENIM DESTINATION SINCE 1992 


Ecco Clothes | 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT | eccoclothesboutlque.com 1 802.860.2220 


MINI CERTIFIED 
NEXT PRE-OWNED 
JULY ADOPTION EVENT 


GIVE THIS LITTLE 
GUY A NEW HOME. 


'T/ouA (JaA/nM 'A cA/l-jtffaA iSasid 


TICKETS & INFO AT: WWW.EATBYNORTHEAST.COM 
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SUNDAY 19 

Endangered Species 

Listen up, green thumbs! Abenaki rose corn and 
Algonquin squash, once plentiful in the Green 
Mountain State, are now few and far between. 

Fred Wiseman, Johnson State College professor 
emeritus of anthropology and ethnobotany. visits 
the Rokeby Museum to elucidate his efforts to curb 
crop extinction and reintroduce ancient plants and 
growing methods in his "Seeds of Renewal" project. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 62 
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SUNDAY 19 

Leading Man 


® 

WEDNESDAY 22 

Story Board 


A Small World 


SUNDAY 19 

RAISE THE ROOTS 


Fear Not 


FRIDAY 17-SUNDAY 19 

Heaven on Earth 




FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHE1NTZ 


Down Home 

Cookin’ and 



Friday & Saturdays 
Piano Bar 6-gpm 



HOuSd 


BBQ and Pub 


Waterbury • 244-84OO 
Open 4.9pm • Wed-Sun 
www.ciderhousevt.com 



ILLADELPH, 

JM FLOW, LICIT, 
MGW AND 
MANY LOCAL 
AND NATIONAL 
ARTISTS 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
THE SMOKESHOP 
WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 


Northern UqIhts 


75 Main St. BurlrQttxi VT 864.6555 
Mon-Thur 10-9 Fri-Sat 10-10 Sun 10-8 

www.northernllghtspipes.coai 

Musi Is 18 D purclrass Uxco products. ID requirsl [A, 



Dunne Deal 


F ormer senator matt dunne hasn’t 
declared his candidacy for gov- 
ernor yet, but he’s already raised 
more than $134,000 to support an 
almost-certain campaign. 

The Hartland Democrat says he started 
hitting up his Rolodex a week ago Monday 
and has already collected contributions 
from more than 100 donors. 

"Over the last 10 days, we’ve been 
reaching out to Vermonters across the 
state to gauge their interest in a campaign 
focused on bringing a fresh approach to 
Montpelier," Dunne says. “The response 
has been very positive. People are ready 
for new ideas and new leadership, and the 
financial support is a great indication of 
the excitement that's out there." 

Dunne disclosed his early fundraising 
success to Seven Days on Tuesday, a day 
before candidates who’ve raised or spent 
$500 or more must file campaign finance 
disclosures with the secretary of state. No 
other potential gubernatorial candidates 
are expected to report significant activity. 

So why’s a guy who’s not yet in the run- 
ning already dialing for dollars? 

"Having run a statewide race before, 
we know it's important to have the right 
team and resources in place before making 
a final decision,” Dunne says, adding that 
he’ll wait to make a formal announcement 
until Vermonters are “ready to engage in 
that conversation." 

Left unsaid: Dunne's move is a shot 
across the bow at others pondering a race. 
While no major candidates have declared, 
several Democrats have been quietly jos- 
tling for support, including House Speaker 
shap smith (D-Morristown) and Secretary 
of Transportation sue minter. Republicans 
appear to be waiting on a decision from Lt. 
Gov. phil scott, the party’s sole statewide 
officeholder. 

Dunne’s disclosure is also likely to quiet 
skepticism about his fundraising abilities. 
When he last ran for governor in 2010, 
Dunne collected $349,000 — less than two 
of his four primary election opponents: 

PETER SHUMLIN and DEB MARKOWITZ. NOW he 

can say he’s raised more than a third of that 
in less than a fortnight. 

Dunne’s donors include some promi- 
nent Vermont Democrats. Mega-fundraiser 
jane watson stetson and her husband, bill 
stetson, contributed $4,000; Hotel Vermont 
owner jay canning and his wife, Caroline 
canning, ponied up $6,000 individually and 
through a business entity; and Dealer.com 
cofounder mike lane gave $3,000. 

As he did in 2010, the Google exec also 
drew heavily from his contacts in Silicon 
Valley: Linkedln cofounder and venture 
capitalist reid hoffman and his wife, 


michelle yee ($8,000); Zynga cofounder 
mark pincus and his wife, One King's Lane 
cofounder auson pincus ($8,000); and 
angel investor ali partovi ($4,000). 

How much more does Dunne hope to 

“Unfortunately, in this age of Citizens 
United, we are very wary of outside money, 
particularly in the general election,” he says. 
“So we are just going to make sure we're as 
prepared as possible to run a strong race all 
the way through the general [election].’’ 

In other words: as much as possible. 

Spit ’Em Out 

For the past three years, the Franklin 
County Industrial Development 
Corporation has paid a part-time 
consultant to lure Canadian businesses 
over the border. So when the organization’s 
executive director, timothy smith, turned 
on the television on May 20, he was 
disappointed to see Gov. Shumlin at a 
Burlington press conference doling out 
$100,000 to the Lake Champlain Regional 
Chamber of Commerce for a similar effort. 

Smith had no idea the money was 
available. 



“I was quite upset,” he says. “Not to 
even be part of the discussion was the most 
frustrating part.” 

Smith and his counterparts in Lamoille 
County and the Northeast Kingdom 
quickly registered their dissatisfaction 
with Secretary of Commerce pat moulton, 
who tried to temper the tizzy by assuring 
them they’d be included in the so-called 
“Vermont-Quebec Enterprise Initiative.” 
But word of the fracas eventually leaked to 
Vermont Watchdog reporter bruce Parker, 
whose public records requests shined a 
different light on the matter. 

Turns out the money had materialized 
out of thin air less than a week earlier — the 
night before the legislature adjourned. As 
legislators hammered out the final details 
of a few remaining bills, Moulton emailed 
LCRCC president and CEO tom torti, in- 
dicating the funding he'd requested would 
make it into the budget. 

The next day, the legislature signed off 
on the $100,000 and adjourned. Four days 
later, Shumlin announced at the press con- 
ference that the money was Torti’s. 


But when Smith and co. complained 

— and Moulton sought to appease them 

— Torti appeared a touch possessive, ac- 
cording to the emails Vermont Watchdog 
obtained. 

“Pat; The 100k is for the LCRCC," Torti 
wrote Moulton. “There is other money for 
additional efforts.” 

Later that afternoon, he made himself 
even clearer. 

“The fact that their efforts were un- 
known or that they didn’t ask for funding is 
not my problem or yours," he wrote, refer- 
ring to Smith and his counterparts. “The 100 
k was for the LCRCC efforts. The Speaker, 
Governor and Pro Tern all agreed. I am 
happy to take their input and to collaborate" 

Shumlin spokesman scott coriell de- 
clined to discuss the matter — and the ad- 
ministration punted records requests from 
Seven Days — while Speaker Smith and 
Senate President john Campbell dispute 
Torti’s characterization. 

But to anyone who spends time in 
Montpelier, it sure looked like a backroom 
deal. A veteran of the Dean and Douglas 
administrations, Torti is widely viewed as 
one of the most influential power brokers 
in the state. 

“It’s the kind of thing that makes people 
believe that Vermont politics is an insider's 
game full of deals benefiting the well-con- 
nected," commentator john Walters wrote 
on his Vermont Political Observer blog. 

Moulton concedes that the plan “came 
up fairly quickly and late in the legislative 
session" after Torti spoke with the gov- 
ernor, but she says bolstering the state’s 
outreach to Quebec had long been a goal of 
the administration. 

“It wasn’t a backroom deal," she says. 
“You know, there’s always, in the waning 
days of the legislature, that give-and-take 
about finances — and compromises that 

If it wasn't a backroom deal, why didn’t 
the state let other organizations make a 
pitch for the funds? State law generally 
requires grants and contracts worth more 
than $15,000 to go out to bid. 

According to the emails Parker ob- 
tained, Moulton sought to “avoid” the 
request for proposals process by asking 
chairs of the House and Senate commerce 
and economic development committees 
to write a letter stating their intent for the 
money to go to LCRCC. Both complied. 

“I was trying to avoid that bureaucratic 
process of having to do a request for pro- 
posal process and get other people’s expec- 
tations up when the money was going to go 
to the Lake Chamber,” Moulton explains. 

But, urn, isn't that the point of an RFP? 
To guard against sweetheart deals? 
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“Not if you know the funding is directed 
at a specific recipient," Moulton says. 

Uh, OK 

For his part, Torti is unapologetic. 
He says he's spent decades arguing that 
Vermont should spend more time courting 
its neighbor to the north than Pacific Rim 
nations. And he’s been pushing this par- 
ticular plan since last summer, when his 
counterparts in Montreal told him, “They 
love Vermont to shop, to boat and for vaca- 
tions — but we don't think of Vermont as a 
place to do business.” 

Torti bristles at the notion that “there's 
a backroom deal” in which “cigar-chomp- 
ing politicians [are] lining the pockets 
of the fat cats of Chittenden County.” 
Nothing could be further 
from the truth, he argues. 

“Everyone has this view 
that [Shumlin] and I are dear 
friends and we’ve known 
each other for years," he 
says. “But the benefits have not accrued 
to me. No benefit has accrued to me. And 
that's what I find absolutely annoying and 
distasteful.” 

Torti’s real beef is with those who keep 
complaining about missing out on the 
money — instead of keeping their eyes on 
the prize: jobs and economic development 

“I’m really sorry other people’s noses 
are out of joint,” he says. “Sour grapes taste 
worse the longer you keep them in your 
mouth. Just spit them out." 

Media Notes 

A familiar face returned to the airwaves 
Friday night. A year and a half after leaving 
WCAX-TV, former reporter and anchor 
kristin carlson debuted a new half-hour 
interview show on Vermont PBS called, 
appropriately, “Connect., with Kristin 
Carlson.” 

The show has critics buzzing — but 
not about its inaugural episode, which 
featured Champlain Area NAACP founder 
mary brown-guillory. Instead, they’re 
questioning whether Carlson's day job — 
as a spokeswoman for Green Mountain 
Power — presents an irreconcilable con- 
flict of interest for the station. 

“I think it’s totally inappropriate," says 
Vermonters for a Clean Environment ex- 
ecutive director annette smith, who has 
frequently tangled with GMP over renew- 
able power generation. “It doesn't pass the 
smell test. It doesn’t pass the straight-face 

Smith worries Carlson will bring her 
“corporate bias” to the show — potentially 
excluding critics such as herself — while 
bolstering the GMP brand on the public 
broadcasting dime. 

“It is a free promotional piece for Green 
Mountain Power to have their spokesper- 
son there,” Smith says. 

Carlson says she discussed all the 
potential perception problems when 
Vermont PBS approached her about 


hosting the show but came to the conclu- 
sion that it wouldn’t pose a conflict. 

“I do think my reputation as a 
Vermonter, as someone who’s worked in 
the journalism field for 14 years — I think 
my integrity speaks for itself,” she says. 

According to Vermont PBS CEO holly 
groschner, Carlson will not tackle “en- 
ergy-related subject matter” on the show. 
Instead, she’ll focus on “personalities, on 
people with a personal story to tell and on 
stories of cultural interest to Vermonters." 

Groschner says the show “is not affili- 
ated with or supported by any corporate 
interests, energy-related or otherwise” 
— and Green Mountain Power hasn’t con- 
tributed to the station since 2013. Vermont 
PBS will pay Carlson “a 
meager rate” for her work, 
according to the station 

Annette Smith is hardly 
the only one to cry foul. After 
VTDigger.org quoted Groschner as saying, 
“It's a shame that people are making an 
issue out of this,” former governor Howard 
dean jumped into the fray in the website’s 
comments section. 

Calling Groschner’s words “particu- 
larly unfortunate," he wrote, “It is not a 
shame this is being made into an issue be- 
cause it is one!" In a subsequent interview, 
Dean told Seven Days he was “annoyed" by 
the way Groschner appeared to brush off 
legitimate questions. 

"Honestly, these are the kinds of issues 
that happen all the time in Vermont be- 
cause everybody knows everybody, and 
it’s a small world," he says. “The way you 
make sure it doesn’t cause a problem is 
you raise the issue.” 

Of course, Dean himself has his own 
conflicts. In interviews and op-eds, the 
2004 presidential candidate often weighs 
in on policy matters affecting clients of 
his law and lobbying firm, McKenna Long 
& Aldridge, which recently merged with 
Dentons, the world’s largest law firm. 

He says he typically includes a generic 
disclaimer at the end of his printed pieces, 
but his firm’s policy precludes him from 
specifically identifying its clients — and 
sometimes news outlets don't even run 
the disclaimer. So it’s not always clear 
whose bidding Dean's doing. 

“That is sticky. There’s no question 
that’s sticky,” he concedes. “I think it’s a 
legitimate inquiry.” 

Perhaps Dean and Carlson could have a 
stimulating conversation about the matter 
on the next “Connect...” 

The door swings both ways at Vermont 
PBS. Digital media director Hilary hess, 
who produced the acclaimed “Makin’ 
Friends with ryan miller,” is leaving the 
station to join Sen. bernie Sanders' (I-Vt.) 
campaign digital team. 

Now’s probably a good time to disclose 
that Vermont PBS also pays me a “meager 
rate” when I jabber away Friday nights on 
“Vermont This Week.” © 
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local matters 


Burlington City Councilors Stand By 
Their Man: Del Pozo Is New Police Chief 


B randon del Pozo’s remarkable 
resume is what convinced a 
selection committee to choose 
him as Burlington's next 
police chief. Outcry over the same CV 
is also what brought about 130 people 
to Monday’s Burlington City Council 
meetingto argue whether the panel should 
affirm the Dartmouth College-educated, 
New York City Police Department alum 
as the Queen City’s top cop. 

Some in the audience linked del Pozo 
to New York’s systematic profiling of 
Muslims after 9/11, its discredited stop- 
question-and-frisk arrest tactics and 
shootings of unarmed minorities. They 
called on the council to delay voting to 
give the public more time to examine del 
Pozo’s background. 

“The vilification that you hear does 
not match the man,” former police chief 
Michael Schirling countered during the 
heated discussion about his replacement, 
which went on for more than three hours. 

The councilors agreed with Schirling, 
who retired last month. Even those who 
had expressed public concern about the 
new chief decided to back him. In the 
end, the council voted 11-0, with one 
abstention, to stand by “the man.” 

Del Pozo’s months-long vetting pro- 
cess was anything but standard issue. The 
team of interviewers that reviewed the 
police chief candidates included Mayor 
Miro Weinberger, cops, minorities and 
city councilors of all political stripes. 
Virtually everyone involved in the hiring 
process came away using the same word 
to describe del Pozo: “impressive.” 

The 1996 Dartmouth graduate, a 
doctoral candidate with three master’s 
degrees, had done his homework. He 
knew the city has five main entry points, 
that its officers had fired their weapons 
twice in the last 15 years. He’d read a 
2010 study on the force’s traffic stops 
back when it came out. 

He engaged in lively philosophical 
discussions about how officers should 
be engaged in every city neighborhood. 
He offered ideas for mentoring recruits 
to attract a more diverse squad. 

Del Pozo was also personable. He 
didn’t just talk; he listened. He sold 
the committee on his fondness for 
Burlington, which took root while he 
trained at the U.S. Army Mountain 
Warfare School in Jericho as a member 
of the Army National Guard. If hired, he 
said, he planned to live in the heart of the 



city with his wife and two sons, ages 7 and 
3. He’d hear the college students as they 
traipse downtown. He’d bike to work. 

But what really sold Weinberger and 
others involved in the search process 
was del Pozo’s street-cop experience. 
The 40-year-old spent 18 years with 
the NYPD, starting as a patrol officer 
and later commanding two New York 
precincts. He served overseas, reporting 
back to New York on terrorist attacks 
from Jordan, and more recently worked 
on special projects as a deputy inspector. 

"I don’t know many people in polic- 
ing with his educational background 
and police command experience,” 
Weinberger said. 

Those who selected del Pozo 
never anticipated the wave of criti- 
cism that would follow. But in the 
digital era, anyone can do a Google 
search. Community members found 


information online that left them won- 
dering whether the search team had 
done a sufficiently thorough job. 

In particular, they questioned a grad 
school paper del Pozo published in 
2001 that suggested racial profiling had 
a place in police work. His extensive 
NYPD resume drove some to conclude 
that he was involved in the department’s 
Muslim surveillance tactics, for which 
the city is about to settle a lawsuit with 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Abdullah Sail, a Burlington Muslim 
who used to live in New York, accused 
him of anti-Muslim prejudice, directly 
connecting him to NYPD’s post-9/11 
profiling of Muslims. “We should not 
be looking to take expertise from the 
problematic culture of the NYPD,” Sail 
told city councilors Monday night. “The 
chief of police should always be an es- 
tablished community member.” 


Del Pozo’s response: “I had abso- 
lutely no part in the surveillance of any 
individual.” 

In interviews before the council 
meeting, del Pozo denounced the racial 
profiling and Muslim community in- 
filtration tactics the NYPD is accused 
of using. “The infiltration of mosques 
had the effect of destroying the trust of 
members of that community,” del Pozo 
told Seven Days. 

Of racial profiling in general, he said, 
“It’s bad police work. It alienates citi- 
zens. It’s ethically wrong and it's illegal.” 
He called the practice known as stop- 
question-and-frisk “overdone.” 

Current and former coworkers 
— reached through sources independent 
of del Pozo — along with a former pro- 
fessor and reporters who’ve covered the 
NYPD agreed that there’s no evidence to 
pair any of those policies with del Pozo. 

NYPD Lt. Jim Griffin, who has long 
worked with del Pozo, described the 
new chief as a well-rounded person 
whose blend of academics, military, 
police and outdoor experience really is 
as rich as it sounds. 

“He’s comfortable in ever}' commu- 
nity,” Griffin said. "He’s very personable. 
He can talk to everyone from the most 
highly educated to the child going to 
grammar school.” 

The son of a Jewish mother and a 
Cuban immigrant father who grew up in 
Brooklyn, del Pozo majored in philoso- 
phy at Dartmouth, joined ROTC and the 
Army National Guard. His first full-time 
job after college was as a patrol officer 
back home in Brooklyn. 

He was never a typical rookie cop. He 
snared a master’s in public administra- 
tion from the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard, then another 
in criminal justice at City University of 
New York- John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice and a third in philosophy at 
CUNY, where he is still working on a 
doctorate in philosophy. 

For a police ethics class, del Pozo wrote 
the 36-page academic paper on racial 
profiling that is now raising eyebrows. 
Search committee members, including 
Weinberger, said they were unaware of 
the paper until after del Pozo won the job. 

“At certain times, not using racial 
profiling might be to neglect certain 
moral duties,” del Pozo wrote. “It 
should remain in the police officer’s 
arsenal of weapons against crime, but be 
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recognized as ungainly, and to be bran- 
dished only for compelling reasons." 

John Kleinig, his professor at CUNY, 
said he recommended that del Pozo 
publish the paper in an Australian law 
journal. Kleinig defended it as a well- 
rounded academic endeavor. “Brandon 
has no racist tendencies, and it surprises 
me that people should have thought 
otherwise,” he said. “The paper itself is 
basically an exploration of whether race/ 
skin color might ever enter into a calcu- 
lation for police investigative purposes 
and, if so, how and when.” 

Kleinig said del Pozo was a standout 
student. “I don’t think I’ve ever had 
another police ethics student as good 
as Brandon,” he said. 

“To be frank with you, 

Burlington is very 
lucky to have some- 
one as competent as 
Brandon on their list.” 

Alongside his book- 
work, del Pozo also 
worked as a beat cop. 

On September 11, 2001, he was on patrol 
in Flatbush when he was dispatched 
to the World Trade Center after the 
first plane hit. He arrived just after the 
second plane struck and the buildings 
were starting to collapse. He was as- 
signed to help evacuate the New York 
Stock Exchange. He said he learned 
that day, “There’s certain things you can 
never anticipate.” 

In the years since, he has held 13 other 
positions within the NYPD, according 
to his resume. Aside from precinct com- 
mander, del Pozo’s job titles are vague 
enough to make it hard for the average 
person to know exactly what he did: intel- 
ligence, internal affairs, special projects 
and, most recently, strategic initiatives. 

Some who have been scouring the 
internet for information on del Pozo 
concluded that those jobs involved some 
of NYPD’s worst policing tactics. They 
struggled to find solid evidence, however. 

Adam Goldman, a former Associated 


Press reporter now at the Washington 
Post, co-authored a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning series and a book called Enemies 
Within, about the NYPD’s then-secret 
unit that routinely infiltrated mosques 
and other sites after 9/11. He said there's 
no indication del Pozo worked for that 
unit or was involved in the systematic 
profiling of Muslims. 

Del Pozo said people who argue oth- 
erwise are making assumptions. “I was 
halfway around the world, working with 
the Jordanian police, which is not an 
espionage unit,” he said. 

From 2005 to 2007, the NYPD dis- 
patched del Pozo to Jordan to open a 
liaison office as part of the intelligence 
division. It was one of 
11 countries in which 
the NYPD posted of- 
ficers to report back 
information about 
terrorist attacks that 
might be helpful to 
New York. 

Del Pozo learned 
Arabic. In his first week, there was a 
suicide bombing in Jordan. The next 
year, he was dispatched to Mumbai in 
the aftermath of a deadly rail attack. 
Mitchell Silber, a civilian who analyzed 
the information del Pozo and others sent 
back, said del Pozo reached those scenes 
before other U.S. intelligence officers 
and reported “invaluable” information, 
which he said he could not disclose. 

Del Pozo said he mostly collected in- 
formation about how terrorists bypassed 
hotel or train security, how they ob- 
tained explosives and what makes cities 
vulnerable to attack. That information 
helped New York and other U.S. cities 
beef up security. He said he also learned 
to appreciate Muslim culture from his 
time in the Middle East 

In 2013, he was assigned to “special 
projects” in the police chief's office, an- 
other title that raised questions among 
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local matters 


Little Randolph Is Divided Over 
a Massive Development Proposal 



C harlie Sjobeck lives at the 
end of a two-mile dirt road 
in Randolph, a town that still 
doesn’t have a traffic light. 
Though Interstate 89 runs alongside his 
property, the place feels cut off from the 
outside world. Sjobeck likes it that way, 
but he knows things might soon change. 
His land is at the center of what could 
be the biggest and most argued-about 
development in Vermont since Taft 
Corners in Williston. 

Jesse “Sam” Sammis, a wealthy de- 
veloper from Greenwich, Conn., has big 
plans for 178 acres of open land around 
Exit 4 in Randolph. On it he aims to build 
274 homes, a 180-room hotel and confer- 
ence center, more than 500,000 square 
feet of office and light industrial space 
and a 10,000-square-foot fitness center. 
To sweeten the deal, he’s offered to con- 
struct, staff and maintain an interstate 
rest stop with an attached retail outlet — 
so the State of Vermont doesn’t have to. 

The project, which Sammis has 
dubbed the Green Mountain Center, has 
won support from Randolph's select- 
board, development review board and 
bigwigs from Gifford Medical Center, 
Vermont Technical College, GW Plastics 
and Lake Sunapee Bank. Local business 
leaders are convinced it would bring two 
things the town of 4,800 covets — jobs 
and visitors — and have inundated state 
regulators with letters breathlessly 
cheering on the development. 

But, as state regulators begin their 
review of the project, opposition is 
building among local 
farmers, conservation- 
ists and residents. A 
grassroots group, Exit 4 
Open Space, has gath- 
ered more than 700 
signatures on a peti- 
tion urging regulators 
to reject the proposed 
project. 

Critics say it’s far 
too big for Randolph and will siphon 
away business from the already strug- 
gling downtown while destroying 
vital farmland around the interstate. 
Brian Shupe, executive director of the 
Vermont Natural Resources Council, 
said, “It’s a huge, out-of-scale project for 
the location.” 

Randolph is in something of an eco- 
nomic no-man’s-land — it's 30 miles 
northwest of West Lebanon, N.H., a 


thriving commercial 
center in a state without 
a sales tax, and 20 miles 
southeast of Montpelier 
and Barre. Jobs are 
scarce. The town is de- 
pendent on small farms 
and a few local busi- 
nesses in a downtown 
with too many empty 
storefronts. 

“We need a shot 
in the arm,” Town 
Manager Melvin Adams 
said. “We need some- 
thing to encourage 
young people to stay 
in Randolph. There's 
definitely a need, and 
I think the critics 
there think with their 
blinders on.” 

In a letter to regula- 
tors, Gifford President 
Joseph Woodin 
“We envision the Green 
Mountain Center will 
be a huge boost for all 
of Central Vermont and 
particularly will be a 
positive benefit for the 
entire Randolph com- 
munity, from farmers to restaurants to 
retail stores to the Randolph Historical 
Museum to the Chandler Center for the 
Arts to the Vermont Technical College 
to the Gifford Medical Center and many 
other businesses in the area that des- 
perately need more foot 
traffic to survive.” 

Sammis is something 
of a big fish in little 
Randolph. He rides in 
the Fourth of July parade 
every year and is cur- 
rently the town's largest 
property owner. He and 
his wife control approxi- 
mately 1,400 acres of 
property valued at more than $12.6 mil- 
lion, including the Three Stallion Inn and 
neighboring Montague Golf Club, a few 
downtown retail buildings, several homes 
and huge swaths of undeveloped farm- 
and forestland. The part-time Randolph 
resident maintains a large home tucked 
behind a brook in the woods off Lefebvre 
Road, not far from the proposed develop- 
ment site. 

Real estate is his business. When 


he’s in Connecticut, seventy-something 
Sammis is focused on New England 
Land Company, which he founded 
in 1971 to focus on high-end projects 
in the New York area. The company 
has had leasing arrangements with 
Eastman Kodak and IBM, and devel- 
oped the 750,000-square-foot "Center at 
Greenwich,” which includes a 400-room 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. 

His success has won him a mixture 
of admiration and wariness among 
Randolph locals. 

“Sammis has a lot of influence in 
town, and he throws his weight around. 
People do what he says,” said David 
Hurwitz, a Randolph woodworker and 
leader in the Exit 4 opposition group. 
But his proposed development, Hurwitz 
warned, “is disconnected from real- 
ity” and will likely hurt the downtown, 
which is three miles from the highway 
exit. “The pitch is, it will bring millions 
to downtown Randolph. There’s nothing 
to back that up. It’s PR hype. I don’t buy 
it. Nobody is going to go downtown. You 
get off, buy gas, take a bathroom break 
and get back on the highway.” 


Opponents liken the Green Mountain 
Center to one of Vermont’s most notori- 
ous development projects: Taft Corners 
off 1-89 in Williston. After a decades- 
long struggle with conservationists, de- 
velopers eventually secured permission 
to transform tracts of farmland there 
into dozens of big box and chain stores 
in several strip malls just off Exit 12. 

Sammis said he admires Taft Corners, 
but bristled at the comparison between 
his proposal and the Williston develop- 
ment. “I like Taft’s Corners. I think they 
did a good job. They’ve got nice looking 
buildings, they’ve got nice landscaping. 
I don’t see anything wrong with that 
project," he said in a brief telephone 
interview. 

But his would be different, he said. 
More than 60 percent of what you 
now see at the proposed site — mostly 
open land and woods against a Green 
Mountain backdrop — would remain 
unchanged, according to Sammis. 
Currently the site, which includes both 
sides of Route 66, is home to a driving 
range, a McDonald's and a gas station. 

Referring to his opponents, Sammis 
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said, “They ought to have their arm 
around me saying, ‘Holy smokes, what a 
good job you've done!”' Speaking about 
himself, he emphasized, “I’m a conser- 
vationist. I've saved the most valuable 
land as open space." 

Instead, most of the local enthusi- 
asm — and press attention — has been 
focused on the proposed welcome 
center and attached Vermont Products 
Showcase Center, where local busi- 
nesses would be able to promote 
themselves and sell products. Sammis 
would pay for its construction and 
maintenance — an estimated $15 mil- 
lion to build and $300,000 annually to 
maintain. 

In a state that has closed interstate 
welcome centers in recent years to save 
money, it proved a persuasive pitch. 

“It will not cost Vermont taxpayers 
one single dime," Gov. Peter Shumlin 
said at a January 2013 press conference 
announcing the project at the Three 
Stallion Inn. Sammis made $2,000 do- 
nations to Shumlin in August 2012 and 
September 2014 after a lifetime of do- 
nating to Republican politicians, includ- 
ing Mitt Romney and George W. Bush, 
the Valley News reported in May. His 
only other local campaign contribution 
was $1,000 to James Sault, a Republican 


from Randolph who ran for 
state representative in 2010. 

Sammis has made it clear 
that he will not build the 
welcome center unless his 
entire project wins approval. 

And like any major proposal 
or renovation, Green Mountain 

Center must win clearance from the 
local district environmental commis- 
sion, which enforces Act 250, Vermont’s 
sweeping land-use law. 

The first battle in the lengthy Act 250 
process will be over whether the devel- 
opment conforms to local and regional 
plans, which call for the preservation of 
valuable agriculture land. The project 
would later have to meet other criteria. 

Local regulators say the project 
seems to comply with existing plans. 
But Shupe and others say dozens of 
acres Sammis proposes to develop boast 
rich soils: Sammis has, over the years, 
leased his land to local dairy and veg- 
etable farmers. 

“If this happens,” Shupe said, “no 
farmland is safe anywhere.” 

Sammis has been visiting Vermont 
since the 1940s. As he built his real 
estate business in Connecticut, he said 
he was determined to keep one foot 
in the Green Mountain State. “I love 
Vermont," he said. “I saw Vermont as a 
place I wanted to bring my family. I’m 
back and forth. I’m not a newcomer on 
the block.” 

Indeed, almost everyone interviewed 
for this story was able to reference a per- 
sonal encounter with the man they call 
“Sam.” But that doesn’t mean they under- 
stand his motives. Plenty are curious why 
seventy-somethingSammis is pushing for 
the Green Mountain Center while he has 
kept the proposed site posted “for sale.” 
The Three Stallion Inn has also been on 
the market for a while. 

Sammis said he has no plans to pull 
up stakes — the signs have been there 
for years and could help him lure pro- 
spective tenants to his project. But ul- 
timately, he said, everything is for sale, 
and his land would be far more lucrative 
if it came with permits allowing for a 
major development. 

“In real estate,” he said, “everybody 
has a price. I would sell it at the right 
price.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D, or 865-1020, ext. 23 
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at the University of Vermont 
On the Boss: "In Washington, we often talked for 
■v an hour or more each evening ... He is not only 
a good listener. Our conversations really were 


H Team Bernle: Campaign worker, 
1980-81 : assistant Burlington city 
attorney, 1982-91; congressional 
legislative director, 1991 
Post- Sanders: Private law practice; health care 
reform activist 


A * city councilor, 2004-08; \A 

affordable housing developer: now \ 

Democratic/Progressive state senator . 

representing Chittenden County since 2009 ££ 

On the Boss: "I learned that if you are honest, 
consistent and work your butt off you can change 
the world around you 
for the better." 


On the Boss: "He had policy directions 
like the Burlington waterfront or 
taxing the hospital and he'd say, . 
‘Go out and find a way to do that.’ fJ 
He wasnt intimately involved [f 
in all the details. We had a lot of U 
leeway to be creative, it was just ^ 

a heady time." 


: Contracted 


Team Bemie: staff assistant in U.S. 
House office in Vermont, 1997-98 


WILD HEIRS 

Former Sanderistas reveal what 
they learned from Bernie 

BY TERRI HALLENBECK 

A s mayor of Burlington, congressman and 
U.S. senator, Bernie Sanders has attracted 
idealistic, ambitious employees for de- 
cades. Some, such as Dave Sirota and 
Danielle LeClair, went on to work for politicians in 
other places; former intern Alyssa Mastromonaco 
was President Barack Obama’s deputy chief of staff 
before she became chief operating officer at Vice 
Media. 

But a remarkable number of Sanders alums have 
stayed in Vermont — to work in fields that mattered 
most to Sanders: affordable housing and health 
care. Some went on to elected office themselves. 
Where are the Sanderistas now? What did 
they learn from the Bern? This sprawling 
family “tree” illustrates the human impact 
the presidential candidate has had on his 
adopted home state. ® 

M|| PETER CLAVELLE 

Team Bemie: Burlington 
I personnel director, 1982; 

Js director, Community & 

Economic Development 
Office (CEDO), 1983-89 
Post- Sanders: Succeeded Sanders as 
Burlington mayor; 1989-93 and 1995-2006; 
now chief of party for local governance 
project in Albania with Burlington-based 
TetraTech 

On the Boss: 7 learned of the importance of 
engaging citizens in the decision-making 
process, particularly historically disenfranchised 


Post-Sanders: Development 
director at Women’s Rape 
Crisis Center, 1998-2001 ; 
of public policy. Vermont Network Against 
Domestic and Sexual Violence. 2012-2015; 
now deputy director, Let’s Grow Kids 
On the Boss: "He really is exactly what he 
appears to be — a strongly driven person 
who believes everyone should be treated fairly 
and everyone deserves a fair shot. It was also 
completely exhausting to work for him." 



GOT A NEWS TIP? NEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



model to all of us. He faced so much negative 
reaction inthe beginning, and he never wavered. 
People organized against our affordable housing 
developments, against the community land 
trust and the ordinances we proposed to protect 
tenants. He stood firm and stood with the people 
who usually lose in city hall, and made this a more 
equitable city in very material ways." 


Post-Sanders: Burlington city councilor, 1994-96; 
CEDO director, 1999-2007: chief operations and 
financial officer of Champlain Housing Trust since 


Team Bernle: Burlington 
city housing specialist, 


H Team Bernie: Senior policy adviser 
during Sanders' eady years in 
Congress, 1991-96 
Post-Sanders: Ran for fl\' 

governor, lieutenant governor; now l* ‘ 

Progressive/Democratic state senator ^ 

representing Washington County since 2011 
1 On the Boss: 'What you learn is how important it 

} is to be face-to-face with people.' 


Post-Sanders: 

Development director. Cathedral Square 
Corp. 2001-12; now consultant with 
Vermont nonprofit affordable housing 
agencies 

On the Boss: 'There was an idea a minute 
on how we could change the balance 
of power and give a little more equity 
to the little guy— renters and low- to 
moderate-income families and seniors. 

He was fearless in the face of obstacles 
and he expected us to be as well. I learned 
to speak out to the HUD secretary to 
get resources for Northgate [public 
housing project] because he made 
me believe that was possible. He mad 
me bolder and smarter in my work." 


CHRIS PEARSON 


Post-Sanders: Progressive state 
representative from Burlington, 2006-08 and 
2011-present 

On the Boss: “He didn't change my views 
much, but he gave me language to express 
them. I learned a lot about Vermont from 
Bernie. He likes to stop at swimming holes 
for a dip, and farm stands. Bernie loves fresh 
Vermont tomatoes. Just be real. 
Ilf I saw close up how powerful 

ll I llll that can be." 


STEVE GOODKIND 


Team Bernie: Burlington 
public health and safety 
administrator, city engineer; 
then public works director. 


Post-Sanders: Progressive candidate for 
Burlington mayor, 2015 
On the Boss: 7 worked for the city for 34 
years. Nothing was as good as when Bemie 
was mayor. There was more 
~ energy, more desire to 
move the city in a good 
' I VI II direction. He gives a 
Iff 1/ lot of leeway in how 

^ that gets done." 


T Team Bernie: City constable, 1986; 
assistant to mayor, 1986-1989 
Post-Sanders: Held same job in the 
Clavelle administration, 1989-92: worked for state 
auditors Elizabeth Ready, Randy Brock and Tom 
Salmon; now auditor for Department of Vermont 
Health Access 

On the Boss: 'Bernie impressed me with his 
commitment to making city government work 
better and to deliver better services to the 


faith in local government, which he felt had to be 
very responsive to people's needs. Delays were 
frowned upon." 




PETER STERLING 

Team Bernie: Campaign manager, 2002 
Post- Sanders: Executive director, Vermont 
Campaign for Health Care Security 
On the Boss: 'Bernie could have done 
zero events and still won easily. But for him, that was 
inconceivable. So as I work on bringing about a 
single-payer health care system, I really try and 
go out to talk to everyone: dairy farmers, college 
students, working parents, senior citizens, 
etc, all over Vermont. I really wish I had as 
much energy as Bemie. I honestly don't 
know how he does it." 





local matters 


Seize Them! Testing a New Weapon 
in Rutland’s Drug War 




repeatedly told the owners, Rudolph 
and Francesca Petruccelli, of the illegal 
activities taking place in the property, 
specifically informing them that illegal 
drug sales were being carried out by 
their son,” prosecutors wrote in court 
filings. “The Petruccellis have not at- 
tempted to put a stop to the trafficking 
or to take control of the property." 

The Petruccellis have challenged 
the forfeiture. In a court filing, their at- 
torney, Paul Kulig of Rutland, said the 
Petruccellis repeatedly called police 
to report problems with tenants and 
turned over surveillance footage to law 
enforcement. 

“They feel quite upset about the situ- 
ation,” Kulig said in an interview. “They 
feel that they had cooperated with the 
authorities ... and this is what payback 
they get.” 

In an interview at the property, 
Michael Petruccelli’s wife and current 


property manager Stacia Petruccelli 
railed against federal prosecutors. 
Michael, she said, was a drug addict who 
sometimes needed money to support his 
habit. But his parents had done nothing 
wrong, she said. 

“This is BS. It’s wrong,” she said. 
“They’re punishing the wrong people.” 

Reporters from around the state 
and beyond descended on Rutland last 
year after Gov. Peter Shumlin devoted 
his entire state-of-the state address to 
discussing Vermont’s opiate problems. 
Several of the subsequent stories, includ- 
ing one in the New York Times, specifically 
mentioned the Cottage Street house. 

The stigma has made life difficult for 
people who live there, Stacia Petruccelli 
said. Taxicabs refuse to pick people up 
from the house, and police are a constant 
presence. 

Federal agents paint a similar 
picture of drug-related mayhem at 
homes owned by Long Island residents 
Bernard and Ruth Jeifa at 114, 116 and 
117 Park Avenue, where prosecutors 
say the drug dealing has occurred since 
2011. Neighbors began complaining to 
Bernard Jeifa of the drug dealing in 2012, 
prosecutors allege. But he did nothing. 

Police in recent years conducted two 
raids and at least eight undercover drug 
buys at the properties, finding hundreds 
of bags of heroin, roughly $50,000 in 
cash and a gun, according to police affi- 
davits. Four former tenants are in federal 
custody awaiting trial, and two others, 
including the current property manager, 
are anticipating state drug charges. 

There is at least one direct link be- 
tween the two sets of properties: Eric 
“BigE” Dixon, who prosecutors said sold 
heroin and crack, often stayed overnight 
at both 24 Cottage Street, with Michael 
Petruccelli’s permission, and at 114 Park 
Avenue to sell drugs to tenants and locals, 
according to court documents. 

Dixon told police that Bernard 
Jeifa approached him months after 
he moved into an apartment at 114 
Park Avenue in November 2012, 
asking why he hadn't paid a se- 
curity deposit. Dixon, who is cur- 
rently serving a seven-year prison 
sentence on drug charges, told 
Jeifa that he had given 100 bags of 
heroin to Jeifa’s previous property 
manager as a deposit. 

“Jeifa did not insist that Dixon 
pay a security deposit nor did Jeifa 


B rittany Piper stood on the front 
porch of her apartment on Park 
Avenue in Rutland, watching 
her two young sons play in 
the front yard. She pointed to a garden, 
where she recently found a syringe, and 
then to a house next door and two more 
across the street. Every once in a while, 
she said, her kids ask why police are 
always visiting those three homes. She 
doesn’t know what to tell them. 

“I don't know what to do,” Piper said. 

“They need to get rid of the property 
managers.” 

Federal prosecutors are trying to do 
just that. 

In Rutland, where local officials have 
won acclaim for using innovative strate- 
gies to fight an opiate epidemic, law en- 
forcement recently unveiled their latest 
tactic: They are trying to take possession 
of four homes where drug users and 
dealers have allegedly set up operations 
with no objection from their apathetic, portrayed the homes 
absentee landlords. 

The U.S. Attorney’s Office has filed 
civil forfeiture lawsuits against four 
houses in the city’s troubled Northwest 


de facto drug 
headquarters where dealers set up shop 
with impunity and some tenants pay their 
deposits and rent in heroin and crack 
cocaine. When neighbors and police ri 


teighborhood. Each residence has peatedly complained to landlords, they 
been converted to apartment buildings: did nothing to help, prosecutors say. 


the three that Piper pointed to on Park 
Avenue belong to a single landlord; and 


At 24 Cottage Street, prosecutors said 
property owners Rudy and Francesca 


Street has become a symbol of Rutland’s 
drug problem. 

Officials said it 
is the first time in 
Rutland, and per- 
haps in Vermont, 
that federal pros- 
ecutors have tried 
to seize property' not from convicted 
drug dealers or users — as is standard in 
forfeiture cases — but from distant land- 
lords who have not even been charged 


arby Cottage Petruccelli of Valhalla, N.Y., allowed 


THEWRONGPEOPLE. 


their son and property manager, Michael 
Petruccelli, to turn 
the property into a 

Prosecutors 
said drug dealing 
has occurred at 
the property — 
divided into two homes with about five 
apartments each — since April 2013. 
Confidential informants conducted at 
least seven drug buys on behalf of the 


with a crime. Lawyers for the landlords police in recent years at the property, 
re fighting the claims, but no trials have according to court documents. 


yet been scheduled. 

“The impetus for this was the drug 
epidemic in the state, the center of which 
seems to be Rutland,” said Assistant U.S. 
Attorney James Gelber, who filed the 
forfeiture lawsuits. “And there seem to 
be houses in Rutland where most of the 
drug trade 

operate One way to do that is to try to 
affect the place where they do business." 

In court documents supporting the 
forfeiture claims, federal agents have 


Several of the informants bought 
cocaine or heroin directly from 
Michael Petruccelli, who is also 
accused of allowing dealers to 
stay at the property and of selling 
to his tenants on their behalf. 
Several former tenants who 
happening. It’s trying served as informants told police 
difficult for dealers to that they had paid Michael 
Petruccelli crack cocaine in lieu of 
rent. He is currently in jail await- 
ing a trial on drug charges. 

“Law enforcement agents 
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take any steps to end Dixon’s tenancy 
based on the fact that he was an admit- 
ted drug dealer,” FBI agent Christopher 
Destito wrote in an affidavit. 

In June 2013, federal agents broke 
down the door to Dixon's apartment to 
conduct a raid. Jeifa stopped by soon 
after, replaced the door and said nothing 
to Dixon, prosecutors allege. 

In court filings, the Jeifas' attorney, 
Matthew Shagam of Burlington, has in- 
dicated he will soon file a response from 
his clients, who intend to fight the for- 
feiture claim. Shagam did not respond to 
a message seeking comment. 

Federal forfeiture law gives prosecu- 
tors and police wide latitude: The gov- 
ernment is allowed to seek forfeiture of 
any property used to commit or facilitate 
felony drug crimes. 

But it is most commonly used to take 
property — usually money or cars — from 
people who have been directly involved 
in the drug trade. Border crossings, in 
particular, see many such seizures. 

In Rutland, not so much. Gelber, who 
handles most of the forfeiture work in 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office, said he has 
never filed a forfeiture lawsuit there 
— and certainly not against an out-of- 
state landlord. He could not recall a 
similar case in recent Vermont history. 

It is a controversial practice. 
Congress, citing abuses in which law- 
enforcement agencies have seized huge 
amounts of money and other goods from 
people who have never been convicted 
or even charged with a crime, is con- 
sidering whether rules governing civil 
forfeiture need to be tightened. 

“There’s a feeling that it's an unfair 
attack on people who own apartment 
buildings or motels where people have 
done bad things,” Kulig said. “This is not 
a case where the owners are saying, ‘Oh, 


come on in and use my property for ille- 
gal activities and you pay me for it.'” He 
said his clients feel “stigmatized, singled 
out, picked on. There are many proper- 
ties that are having problems with ten- 
ants who do various things, in Rutland 
and in the state of Vermont.” 

But officials say that Rutland's per- 
sistent problems necessitated a more 
aggressive approach. 

“This is the first time for that. It is 
absolutely part of our overall strategy," 
Rutland Mayor Chris Louras said of the 
forfeiture proceedings and the city's 
overall “death by a thousand cuts" ap- 
proach to eradicating drug dealers. “It 
is accountability for property owners 
who were put on notice by local law en- 
forcement and state and federal partners 
that they know illegal activity is taking 
place and it’s creating chaos in our 
neighborhoods.” 

Property owners facing a forfeiture 
action essentially have two options. They 
can claim they didn’t know about the 
problems, or they can admit they knew 
and tried unsuccessfully to fix them. 

If prosecutors win, Gelber said, the 
homes could be turned over to the city 
or nonprofit housing groups in hopes of 
securing responsible, local owners. In 
that case, Louras said the city may urge 
federal prosecutors to try to take more 
property. 

If the landlord defendants win, it's 
back to Whac-A-Mole for the Rutland 

“A lot of the problems are because 
the environment is being supported by 
irresponsible landlords,” Louras said. 
“It's sending a message to property 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D, or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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Farrington Residents Reach Deal to Buy Bikers to City: Make Streets Safer 

Mobile Home Park as Co-op 





'The Man’ «ms 

critics. One of those special projects, he 
said, was Twitter. He helped institute its 
widespread use in the NYPD, the goal of 
which was to “change the shape of the 
way we relate to communities." 

Del Pozo acknowledged that putting 
the world’s largest police department on 
Twitter posed challenges and required 
modifications. Detractors hijacked 
hashtags. Users required training and 
guidelines for tweets. 

Del Pozo’s most recent role had him back 
working with Griffin on “strategic initia- 
tives" in the deputy commissioner's office. 
Their work involves analyzing New York 
police data on violent crimes to find con- 
nections, Griffin said. In just three months, 
they’ve been able find patterns more quickly 
than in the past, allowing police to prevent 
robberies and shootings, he said. 


Griffin said when he heard del Pozo 
was applying for the Burlington chief’s 
job, “I actually tried to talk him out of it. 
I think it's a loss for the NYPD.” 

Del Pozo was among nearly 30 ap- 
plicants for the chief’s job, Weinberger 
said. The field included two internal 
candidates: Lt. Matt Sullivan and Lt. 
Shawn Burke. Over the course of several 
months, the number was winnowed 
to 20, then to eight semi-finalists and 
finally to four finalists: Burke, del Pozo 
and two other out-of-staters. 

Del Pozo stood out from the start, 
search committee members said. 

“After the first interview, which was 
by Skype, we were like, ‘He seems really 
great Can he possibly be that great?' I 
was honestly nervous about the second 
interview," said Sarah Kenney, city police 


commission chair who has spent years 
advocating for domestic violence victims. 

The second interview, in person, was 
even better, Kenney said: “He struck me 
as a really good listener. He engaged the 
committee in a dialogue, which I value 
really highly." 

Cpl. Dave Clements, the president of 
the Burlington Police Officers' Association 
who was also on the search committee, 
said for him it was “a dead heat” between 
Burke and del Pozo. Clements said he has 
a lot of respect for Burke but del Pozo’s ex- 
perience was hard to beat. “He has expe- 
rience where he works that you couldn’t 
gain here,” Clements said. 

Kyle Dodson, an African American 
Burlington school commissioner who was 
on the search committee, confirmed ev- 
erything del Pozo said during interviews 


suggested he was sensitive to minorities. 
When Dodson later learned of del Pozo’s 
racial profiling paper, he called it “unfor- 
tunate,” but was impressed when del Pozo 
called him to talk about it. Monday night, 
as critics in the audience hissed their 
discontent, Dodson told the council his 
support for del Pozo was unwavering. 

“I think if we let him get away, we 
may regret it,” Dodson said. 

A few hours later, the council for- 
mally agreed. After the vote, del Pozo 
turned to critics in the audience. “It’s an 
honor to be your chief," he said. Del Pozo 
starts work on September 1 for an annual 
salary of $114, 363.® 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994 or @terrivt 
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Cecile Claire 
(Hammond) 
Barnes 

1930-2015, BURLINGTON 
Cecile Claire (Hammond) 
Barnes of Mountain Top, Pa., 
died in her sleep on Tuesday, 
July 7. 2015, after a long 
illness. Cecile was bom in 
Burlington on March 1, 1930, 
the daughter of John and 
Lena (Parizo) Hammond. 
She was a graduate of 
Cathedral High School. 

She married Charles 
Barnes of South Burlington 
in 1956. Cecile was a loving 
and devoted wife, mother, 
sister, aunt grandmother 
and great-grandmother. In 
her life she worked at Singer 
Sewing Machines, labored 
for many years in the Cub 

boys. She is survived by her 
three sons: Michael Bames 
of Concord, N.C., David 


Barnes of Mountain Top, Pa„ 
and Brian Barnes of Norfolk, 
Va.; 11 grandchildren: Danny, 
Jenny, Samantha, Jonathan. 
Joshua, Julie, Justin, Jaime, 
Bradley, Charlie, and Scott; 

13 great-grandchildren; 
her sister Rita Giimore; her 
brother, Richard Hammond; 
and many nieces and 
nephews. 

She was predeceased 
by her husband, Charles 
Barnes, and her sister Teresa 
Fitzpatrick. 

A visitation memorial 
will be held on Monday. July 
13 at 7 p.m. at the LaVigne 
Funeral Home, 132 Main St., 
in Winooski. There will be a 
Catholic funeral service held 
at SL Francis Xavier Church 
in Winooski at 11 a.m. on 
Tuesday. July 14. Interment 
will follow at St. Francis 
Cemetery. 

Ceciles family would 
like to thank the dedicated 
service of the nurses and 
staff of the Mountain Top 
Senior Care facility who 
cared for her over the last 
four months. 



Barbara Jennie (Bean) 
Belleville, 90, passed away 
on July 9 at the Green 
Mountain Nursing Home, 
with family at her side. She 
was born in Montpelier on 
March 3, 1925, the daughter 
of the late Francis and Inez 
(McManis) Bean. Barbara 
married Donald L. Belleville 
on October 25, 1947. She was 
predeceased by her husband 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 


in August of 1996 and a 
sister, Lois Wilkins of Stowe, 
in 1999. 

She graduated from 
Stowe High School in 1943 
and the Training School 
for Nurses at St. Albans 
Hospital in 1947. She loved 
helping the elderly and 
focused the latter years 
of her nursing career on 
caring for them. Barbara is 
survived by two sons: Peter 
and his fiancee. Debbie Visi, 
of Winooski, and Donald and 
his wife, Jane, of Mendon, 
Mass.; and two daughters. 
Kathy and Marie, both of 
South Burlington: six grand- 
children. 10 great-grandchil- 
dren; and several nieces and 
nephews. Hie family would 
like to thank the nurses and 
staff of the Green Mountain 
Nursing Home for their care 
of Barbara over the last 
seven years, as well as the 
support from hospice in her 
last days. 

Visiting hours were 
held on Sunday, July 12, 
at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service in 
Winooski. Funeral services 
were held on Monday, July 
13, at 11 a.m. at St. Francis 
Xavier Catholic Church in 
Winooski. In lieu of flowers, 
donations can be made to 
the Alzheimer's Association 
or the Susan G. Komen Fund. 
Condolences can be left for 
the family online at lavlgne 
wfuneralhome.com. 



June 20th is near and dear to 
this “Mother-Daughter Team” . . . 




The Trahans celebrated their 65th at a surprise 
party while the Morans celebrated their 35th with 
a whirlwind vacation around Olympic National Forest, 
in the state of Washington. 


Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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At the Drive-In With Jurassic World 
Director Colin Trevorrow 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 




T hough the blockbuster film 
he directed is among the 
most successful of all time, 
colin trevorrow still has a suf- 
ficiently low profile that his presence 
at a recent screening in Vermont didn’t 
cause much of a stir. With his untucked 
Oxford shirt and easygoing manner, 
Trevorrow isn’t the first guy in the room 
you’d peg to have directed Jurassic 
World, the heavyweight box-office 
champion of the summer. He last spoke 
with Seven Days just before the film was 
released; a month later, he’s had time to 
reflect on the cinematic tyrannosaurus 
that has gobbled up its competition. 

After arriving at Colchester’s Sunset 
Drive-In for a screening of his second 
film, Trevorrow paid his nine bucks at 
the ticket booth just like everybody else. 
Only a dozen or so patrons recognized 
him, and that was mostly because his 
young son, frolicking on the theater’s 
playground, spilled the beans about his 
suddenly famous father. 

In between swats at persistent mos- 
quitoes, Trevorrow, a Burlington resi- 
dent, spoke candidly about the movie 
that has, thanks to $1.46 billion (and 
counting) in global ticket sales, cata- 
pulted him into Hollywood’s elite. 

z SEVEN DAYS: Did you know that they 
m still show 35mm film prints here? 

S COLIN TREVORROW: They’re showing 
< a print? That’s incredible. I’ve never seen 

5 a print of my film. We made fewer than 
§ SO prints. I love shooting on film, and 
I’ll always shoot on film. But, as far as 
projection, digital's the only way to know 
S that everybody's going to be seeing the 
~ same product. 

- SD: A project like Jurassic World is 
g just so gigantic. How did you even 
begin to wrap your head around it? 

CT; I don’t know how I did it. I just did 
[J it because I had to. You know method 
2 acting? I was a method director. I 
g completely assumed both the persona 
S and the mind of someone who'd done 
it many times before. When I didn't 
ui know the answer to something, I asked 
5 a question; and I never pretended I 
i knew something I didn’t know. And I 
g did surround myself with brilliant men 
£ and women who know how to do their 
jobs better than anyone in the entire 
3 world. But I also knew what I wanted at 


every moment, and that made it easier 
for them to help me achieve it 

This film is not a corporate product, 
even when it comes down to the product 


placement in the movie. That was my 
choice. I wanted that because that’s 
what is real. If you built a Jurassic World 
today, it would be owned and operated by 


major corporations at every' turn. They’d 
be Dying to take your money every single 
second, and I felt that was the way to 
present a reality that we all know. And I 
think that one of the reasons people are 
connecting with the movie so much is 
that it doesn’t shy away from addressing 
how that corporate thirst for profit can 
lead us to make terrible mistakes. 

There were a lot of other goals in 
the film, but ultimately we wanted to 
make a character film about somebody 
who was very much committed to the 
corporate culture who, when faced 
with the decision whether to embrace 
that side of her or to embrace her more 
animalistic, naturalistic, humanistic 
side, she chooses that other side. 

SD: Is there a particular element of 
the film that makes you especially 

CT: The movie really ended up being 
something very true to what I had set 
out to do. I grade myself based not on the 
overall quality of the movie but on how 
well I accomplished what I set out to 
accomplish. This was a B+ for me. I have 
very high standards for myself. I will 
always feel like I have room to grow and 
that I will always be learning. I learned a 
lot from this film. 

SD: Like what? 

CT: I think most of all I learned a lot 
about perception of the audience and 
the need to have the same amount of 
empathy in your life that you have in 
making yourself an audience member, 
and thinking about the ways that things 
are going to be perceived. There are very 
intelligent people who felt there was 
a certain amount of sexism in the way 
that [Bryce Dallas Howard's] character 
was treated. I don’t discount that. I look 
at that, and I go back and say, “What 
is it that we did?” Because I know my 
intention was the polar opposite of 
that. My intention was to make a pretty 
badass action hero out of a woman 
who is transformed out of a completely 
corporately owned human being. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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L ast week in the tiny town of 
Acworth, N.H., a cross-cultural 
group of dancers was fine- 
tuning its moves for an upcom- 
ing performance titled Good Dirt: An 
International Folk Musical. A collabora- 
tion of University of Vermont associate 
professor of dance paul besaw and his 
wife, kim chong ho, the piece features 
dancers from the U.S. and South Korea, 
and will travel to three pastoral venues 
in Vermont this week. 

Besaw had invited a reporter to wit- 
ness the group’s process and get a feel for 
what Good Dirt is all about. While that 
wasn’t easy to pin down, in essence the 
piece addresses humans’ relationship 
to the natural world and how we com- 
municate within and about it. Through 
the wide-open town hall windows, the 
sound of birds and the smell of fresh 
grass gave immediacy to that concept. 

That effect won’t be lost when the 
show hits the road: Besaw, Kim and their 
fellow dancers are working in rural per- 
formance sites, staging two of the three 
shows in barns. 

Besides nature, the production is 
about “the mythology of place,” said 
Besaw — and not just one place. The 
“international folk musical” draws on 
Korean and English dialogue and song, 
traditional Korean dance forms, and 
American folk music and storytelling. 

Kim came up with the original ideas 
for Good Dirt. On a visit to her native 
South Korea two years ago, she noticed 
that many Koreans had formed their 
ideas about Vermont from Helen and 
Scott Nearing’s Living the Good Life: How 
to Live Sanely and Simply in a Troubled 
World. The homesteading classic, pub- 
lished in 1970, documents the lives of the 


Nearings as they created their home in 
Winhall, Vt. (They later moved to Maine.) 

But it wasn’t homesteading that in- 
terested Kim and Besaw. Instead, it was 
the way people think about the natural 
environments they escape to — or from. 

“It’s just not all in one direction,” 
Besaw explained. “There are people in 
Vermont who can’t wait to get out, and 
there are people from other places who 
can’t wait to get here.” (Besaw himself 
is from rural New Hampshire.) Rather 
than condone either impulse, Good Dirt 
addresses elements of both — in New 
England and in South Korea. 

Kim sees Vermont’s mirror in South 
Korea’s Jeju Island. “There are so many 
things that you can do in Seoul and big 
cities, but, at the same time, there's a lot 
of headache,” she said. "So there’s a lot of 
movement away from Seoul, and Jeju is 
one of the places [people go].” 

Kim pointed out that two of the per- 
formers, Jeong Hansol and Kim Min 
Jung, are from Jeju. (Jeong is a graduate 
student at the Korea National University 
of Arts in Seoul, but wants to move back 
to Jeju at some point after he graduates.) 

The escape to and from nature mani- 
fests in the structure of the performance, 
which begins and ends outside. In one of 
the opening scenes, Roxanne Schroeder- 
Arce and Kim Min Jung flung themselves 
into a contemporary dance in a garden 
— making weeding look more interest- 
ing (and exhausting) than ever before. 
Soon after, the performers danced them- 
selves indoors, and that journey was the 
most direct path Good Dirt took from 
that point. Audiences won't find any 
semblance of a linear story line in the ar- 
rangement of scenes that follow. 

Standout segments included Jason 


Lambert's spin on salpuri, a traditional 
Korean dance that draws on elements of 
shamanism. Per custom, he performed 
alone, with slow, flowing gestures. 
Perhaps less traditionally, he mimed 
the scattering of seed. Then there was 
Jeong's athletic interpretation of “older 
Korean and American folk forms,” 
as Besaw described it. Jeong literally 
danced circles around the other players, 
who accompanied him on traditional 
Korean drums while seated on the floor. 

Among the various vocal numbers, 
Kim Min Jung's performance of "Mother 
Teach Me," by contributing artist clare 
byrne, was as arresting as the singer’s 
faded pink hair. With Kim’s compatriots 
backing her on guitar and ukulele, her 
clear, acrobatic voice gave lines such as 
"Mother, teach me how to knit” surpris- 
ing weight. 

As the rehearsal wrapped, the per- 
formers danced back to the “good dirt” 
of the great outdoors with cacophonous, 
exuberant drumming. 

There was a lot to take in here, and 
in less capable hands the bilingual, 
fragmented collage of forms and ideas 
might have fallen apart Audiences will 
have another chance to dissect the “dirt” 
following each show: over refreshments 
— in Korean and American. © 
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Hunt, Rescue and Restore: A New Book Documents 
Curtains Without Borders 


I n 1900, the O.L. Story Scenic 
Company, a Somerville, Mass., 
outfit that painted scenes on stage 
curtains, promised in an advertis- 
ing pamphlet that its products would 
last "with good care from 12 to 15 years.” 
This seems about right for 10-by-18-foot 
spans of cotton muslin primed with 
handmade glue and painted with water- 
soluble paints. Depicting rural scenes, 
domestic interiors, city streets or fanciful 
European castles, these canvases were 
the all-purpose, roll-up stage sets of the 
day; it was assumed they’d get heavy use. 

Clearly, O. L. Story didn’t count on 
Christine hadsel coming along 100 years 
later. The Burlington resident has spent 
the past 15 years ferreting out painted the- 
ater curtains from crawl spaces in town 
halls, grange halls, theaters and opera 
houses in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. She and teams of volunteers have 
catalogued 500 individual curtains made 
between 1890 and 1940 and restored 
about half of them. Because of Hadsel’s 
efforts, many curtains have been returned 
to use as backdrops to town meetings, 
community dinners and local concerts. 
And, she predicts, the restored ones will 
last another century. 

Now Hadsel has produced abook doc- 
umenting these works of public art and 
detailing her unprecedented endeavor, 
which was largely supported by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
and the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA). As befits its subject, Suspended 
Worlds: Historic Theater Scenery in 
Northern New England is an art book, 
gorgeously and fastidiously published 
by David R. Godine. The book's shape 
imitates the aspect ratio of the curtains, 
vividly shot by Burlington-based archi- 
tectural photographer carolyn bates and 
laid out one per page. Its text playfully 
adopts the conventions of drama, with 
acts and scenes replacing chapters. 

Hadsel's book is equally a cultural 
exploration of an era before movies, 
when community life and entertain- 
ment in small northern New England 
towns centered on the stage of the local 
town hall or grange. There, a painted 
curtain provided the backdrop to itiner- 
ant musicians and other acts, as well as 
to community gatherings. A 1940 flier 
for Londonderry's (long-gone) Union 
Hall, reproduced in the book, advertises 
a game dinner of “venison, coon, bear, 
chicken pie. With the fixings.” 



In their day, these halls' painted South Londonderry Town Hall has Hadsel’s team had unearthed all 185 of 
curtains were “the largest, most color- a shiver-inducing winter scene from the state's extant curtains. Many came 

fill pieces of art in most people’s lives,” 1890 featuring a path through the woods in sets of five: one front "grand drape,” 

Hadsel writes. While some are primi- buried in deep snowdrifts. Townshend showing a view revealed by pulled-aside 

tively executed, many are quite beautiful Town Hall offers a series of backdrops trompe 1’oeil painted drapes, and four 

Plainfield, N.H., has the only backdrop from 1922 in an art-deco style, depicting stock scenes to hang behind it. 

designed by Maxfield Parrish, the wildly streamlined streetcars, trains and black Vergennes' one remaining curtain 
successful American illustrator. Granted, Ford Model Ts and exuding machine- 
the artist directed his studio to 
paint the autumnal woodland 
scene, but the 1916 work has 
the same fine details, luminous 
color and balanced composi- 
tion as die illustrations that 
made Parrish famous. 

Suspended Worlds is orga- 
nized by painter and state, but 
lacks a town name index, so it 

can be hard to look up curtains by spe- age optimism. Those two towns' < 
cific location. Of the three states covered tains are attributed, respectively, 


THESE CANVASES WERE THE ALL PURPOSE, 
ROLLUP STAGESETSOFTHE DAY. 


a grand drape. While the tc 

that one to a professional con- 
servator out of state, Hadsel 
developed a much cheaper 
conservation plan for her 
other discoveries: Locals 
helped sponge and vacuum 
away dust while a few trained 
conservators patched and 
in-painted damaged areas. 
She had the curtains rehung 
padded metal downspouts, an inex- 
pensive grange trick used a century ago. 


n the book, Vermont appears to have the Troy, N.Y., studio of Charles Huiest Conservators richaro kerschner and mi 
the most historic stage curtains, and and the Brattleboro-based scenic artist jo davis describe the process in detail in 

the most pleasing ones. Most of them William Stuart the book’s final chapter, “Act 4.” 

adorned town halls, which favored the- Hadsel spotted her first painted cur- In 2003, the NEA's national initiatives 

ater scenery, instead of grange halls (as tain at the vergennes opera house in 1998. coordinator himself helped conserve a 
in Maine), which tended to buy curtains It was a wreck. “This great, big, dirty curtain. Reached at his D.C. office, where 

covered with ads for local businesses — piece of scenery — I had no idea what he is now the interim media arts director 

hence Vermont curtains' greater appeal, it was,” she recalls by phone. By 2009, and coordinator for the multidisciplinary 




arts division, Michael McLaughlin admits 
with a chuckle that it’s not often an NEA 
staff member visits a recipient of arts en- 
dowment money. While on a vacation in 
New England, however, McLaughlin got 
an invitation from Hadsel to accompany 
her to Concord, Vt, for a day. He soon 
found himself wielding a “pencil eraser 
and getting tiny smudges out” of a grand 

“The coolest thing about the whole 
day,” McLaughlin recalls, was when 
Hadsel brought him to a picnic lunch 
at nearby Shadow Lake, where they ate 
overlooking the scene depicted on the 
drape he had just helped hang. 

All of Vermont’s curtains have been 
conserved, and many now hang again 
on the stages for which they were 
made. Those stages and their delight- 
fully varied proscenium arches (shown 
in the book's photos) are all scrubbed 
and dusted — a requirement of rehang- 
ing, according to Hadsel, who directed 
the Vermont Museum and Gallery 
Alliance for 10 years. Many of the town 
halls themselves have been restored in 
tandem with curtain conservation, with 


funds from the preservation trust of 
Vermont. The book includes a number of 
exterior building photos, which help the 
reader imagine the curtains in place. 

When a curtain can’t be reinstalled, 
Hadsel’s team instructs volunteers to roll 
it for storage in conservation-friendly 
materials. Occasionally she finds it a new 
home. When she learned that a grange 
hall in West Paris, Maine, could no longer 
maintain its set of five Charles Huiest cur- 
tains, Hadsel notified some Wardsboro, 
Vt., residents who she knew were inter- 
ested in sprucing up their town hall. 

“She was the matchmaker,” recalls 
karen Davis of Wardsboro. Davis and 
other volunteers drove to Maine to col- 
lect the curtains, and then rounded up 
20 volunteers and a Vermont arts council 
grant to conserve them. It took the group 
four days to restore and hang three of 
the curtains; the other two were put in 
storage. 

On finishing says Davis, “Everyone who 
volunteered [was] pinching themselves — 
these curtains were 120 years old.” 

Hadsel’s research for Suspended 
Worlds initially suggested that painted 


curtains were most popular in northern 
New England. Perhaps they survived 
in greater numbers there because of 
the Yankee reluctance to throw things 
away, she speculates in the book, and the 
relative lack of sprawl. The South had 
little interest in curtains, Hadsel writes. 
When she authored the book, only a few 
examples had turned up in New York 
and the Midwest, even though large 
scenic studios in Buffalo, Chicago and 
Omaha produced many of northern New 
England’s curtains. 

Yet, as Hadsel’s conservation project has 
expanded in scope — from its start as the 
Vermont Theater Curtain Project in 2000 
to curtains without borders in 2009 — more 
curtains have turned up, most recently in 
Texas, Colorado and Tennessee. Hadsel 
received another National Trust grant to 
canvass Massachusetts, but she recently 
changed tactics and, in May, decided to 
pursue a new project: curtains nationwide. 
Its ambitious aim is to catalog every cur- 
tain in the country. Grants will fund trips to 
proride coaching to other states’ regional 
foundations and conservators. 

The 50-year heyday of painted 


theater curtains came to an end, as 
Vermont humanities council director 
peter gilbert writes in the prologue to 
Suspended Worlds, when people started 
choosing private entertainment over 
public gatherings. "Live, local entertain- 
ment couldn't compete with the quick 
pace of movies, even silent movies, and 
friends and neighbors onstage were just 
not as dazzling as lofty movie stars,” he 

Now the pendulum has readjusted, 
if not swung the other way. Suspended 
Worlds includes a final chapter docu- 
menting the gigs of today as they occur 
in front of the stage sets of a century 
ago — a spectacle that would never have 
been without the enormous and dedi- 
cated work of one woman. <Z> 

info 





i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


Dear Cecil, 


I found something online about a man in Canada 
who's cured cancer using hemp or marijuana oil 
and says it’s able to cure even terminal cases. Is 
this for real? If so, what the heck — the cure for 
cancer has been here all along? 

Amy Spears 


T hink about your ques- 
tion for three seconds, 
Amy, and riddle me 
this: if marijuana ac- 
tually fought cancer, wouldn't 
someone have noticed a mas- 
sive drop in malignancies back 
when the teens of the '60s hit 
late middle age? We’d have 20 
million more baby boomers 
puttering around suburbia, and 
makers of adult diapers would 
now be enjoying record profits. 
Instead, cancer is projected to 
be the No. 1 cause of death in 
America by 2030, even as the 
nation’s love affair with weed 
rages on. None of which is to 
say that chemicals in marijuana 
won't ever prove to be medi- 
cally useful, but I personally 
wouldn’t opt for a Phish concert 
over chemotherapy just yet. 

The guy you’re talking about 
is, I’m guessing, Rick Simpson, a 
crusader for the health benefits 
of cannabis oil. Simpson, whose 
medical training apparently 
consists of 25 years maintain- 
ing the boilers at a Nova Scotia 
hospital, claims that ingesting 
the stuff and/or rubbing it on 
the skin can remedy anything 
from diabetic ulcers to cervi- 
cal cancer (no words of advice 
for topical application in such 
cases, however). According to 


Simpson, he’s cured his 
skin cancer and treated many 
hundreds of other “patients” 
besides. If seriously ill people 
feel they’ve gotten some 
relief this way, I’m not going 
to tell them they haven't. 
Nonetheless, there’s still 
this tiling called the scientific 
method. 

In fairness, Simpson’s not 
alone in supporting this theory. 
Rather a lot of research has 
purported to show the medical 
value of marijuana, but most of 
it was conducted between the 
1840s and the 1920s. This was a 
period during which the medi- 
cal community also thought co- 
caine could cure tuberculosis, 
so conclusions drawn in those 
days should probably be taken 
lightly. 

Anyway, this enlightened 
era ended in the early '30s, 
when a wave of state and fed- 
eral statutes made marijuana 
illegal throughout the U.S. 
Since then, studies investigat- 
ing its theoretical benefits have 
been extremely scarce — only 
6 percent of recent scientific 
articles on cannabis have dealt 
with possible therapeutic use 
as opposed to potential for 
harm. This may be because no 
one can get their hands on the 



goods: all marijuana used in 
American research is produced 
on the University of Mississippi 
campus and tightly controlled 
by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, an organization 
whose name may tell you some- 
thing about its ideological bent 
vis-a-vis weed. Walk around 
any university medical or psych 
lab and you’ll find dozens of 
flyers looking for paid research 
subjects who are "already ha- 
bitual marijuana users,” but 
you’ll rarely find any offering 
to pay you and provide your 
supply. 

As a result, a lot of the sci- 
entific research is based on 
rats, using synthetic cannabi- 
noids to mimic the effects of 
weed. Because it's not done on 
humans (except illegally), it’s 
difficult to extract too much 
from such research. Even still, 
there’s some pretty compelling 


there. Here's how 

Endocannabinoids are 
a group of compounds 
(lipids, to be precise) 
naturally produced in the 
brain during certain types 
of neural activity — mostly 
having to do with appetite, 
pain sensation, mood, and 
memory, but also relating 
to cardiovas- 

immunity, 
movement 
and reproduc- 
tion. When 
you introduce 
plant-based 
cannabinoids 
like THC into 
your system, they 
mimic these endocannabi- 
noids and appear to thus affect 
the same areas. The beneficial 
effects of weed on pain and ap- 
petite are sufficiently well ac- 
cepted that medical marijuana 
is legal in 23 states for cancer 
and HIV/AIDS patients, and 
the synthetic forms of THC 
known as dronabinol and nabi- 
lone are FDA-approved to fight 
the nausea that accompanies 
chemo. 

More excitingly, though, 
increasing cannabinoid levels 
have in fact been found to 
reduce tumor growth in mice 
in several different trials, by 
both inducing cancer-cell 
death and preventing prolif- 
eration, in almost all types of 


cancer cell tested. Let's be very 
clear: this doesn't mean that 
smoking weed or eating it or 
rubbing yourself with it will get 
rid of a tumor. The endocan- 
nabinoid system is extremely 
delicate, and adjusting it incor- 
rectly can actually stimulate 
tumor growth — Simpson may 
have been aggravating his skin 
cancer even as he was treating 
it. But there’s definitely some- 
thing interesting going on here. 

Researchers are also look- 
ing into how fiddling with 
the endocannabinoid system 
can alleviate seizures. I won’t 
bother going into the mechan- 
ics here, epilepsy being argu- 
ably even more complicated 
than cancer, but it’s enough to 
know somebody's working on 
it. Other studies are focusing 
on Parkinson’s, Huntington's 
and multiple sclerosis, because 
of the way endocannabinoids 
affect movement. 

Will Rick Simpson be re- 
membered someday as a vision- 
ary? We’ll see. For now, he’s 
apparently encouraging sick 
people to screw around with 
their neurological function 
without bothering too much 
about science. But serious 
investigations into endocan- 
nabinoids in general do look 
promising. A long-term study 
on the health of undergraduate 
“research assistants” at the Ole 
Miss weed farm might prove 
informative as well, but then 
again I'm no scientist. 
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\ A /~ I - rj'p Why Does the Public Hear About 
Win. Sewage Spills Days After They Occur? 



F ile this under Eww! Gross! Each 
year, Vermont's municipal 
wastewater treatment plants dump 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
gallons of raw or partially treated sewage 
into public waterways. Some of those 
spills result from equipment failures, 
such as malfunctioning pumps or clogged 
sewer lines. Others routinely occur after 
heavy precipitation, when storm run- 
off overwhelms the system's handling 
capacity. 

This July 1 saw two such discharges. 
In Burlington, an estimated 11,130 gallons 
of untreated sewage spilled into the Pine 
Street Barge Canal on Lake Champlain. 
That same day in Vergennes, 75,200 
gallons of sewage and stormwater runoff 
were dumped into Potash Brook and Otter 
Creek. Operators of the Vergennes plant 
estimated that a fifth of the overflow — 
15,040 gallons — was untreated sewage. 

Those spills were just two of 23 
discharges reported to the Vermont 
Department of Environmental 
Conservation in the past month — 
including four earlier ones in Vergennes 
alone. Talk about a momentous kickoff to 
Gov. Peter Shumlin's Lakes Appreciation 
Month. 

Obviously, there’s no accounting for bad 
weather. Accidents will happen, especially 
to the state’s more outdated wastewater- 
treatment systems, some of which are 
overdue for upgrades. 

But when shit happens, the public 
seems not to catch wind of it until days 
later, when the information is no longer 
of much value. By then we, our kids and 
our pets may have already fished, boated 
or (gulp!) swum in the equivalent of an 
unflushed toilet. WTF? 

It’s not like there aren’t preexisting 
notification systems that could answer 
the call of “doody!" The National Weather 
Service and other federal, state and local 
agencies routinely issue public alerts about 
severe thunderstorms, tornadoes, poor air 
quality, flash flooding, citywide parking 
bans, high UV-index days and hazardous 
winter-driving conditions. 

Indeed, thousands of Vermonters 
are already signed up with Vermont 
Emergency Management’s service VT- 
Alert, which automatically sends emails 
and text messages to their smartphones 
about everything from earthquakes to 
radiological disasters — both of which are 
exponentially less common than sewage- 
spewing manholes. Yet there’s no “Code 
Brown” alert when a 20,000-gallon shit 
storm is about to rain on your favorite 
swimming hole. Why not? 


“Good question," says James Ehlers, 
executive director of the nonprofit Lake 
Champlain International, which routinely 
tracks sewage discharges. “Why is it that 
way? Because that’s all the law requires.’’ 

Considering the potential health 
hazards such spills pose, one might expect 
the Vermont Department of Health to be 
the agency first or second in line to notify 
the public. But Ehlers contends that the 
VDH has essentially washed its hands of 
the matter. 

“The Department of Health, to this day, 
has borne no responsibility ... in informing 
the public of the health threat associated 
with pathogens during a stormwater 
discharge,” he says. “They'll talk on and 
on about Lyme disease and how to avoid 
contact with ticks. But where are the same 


preventative methods about avoiding 
polluted water?” 

Indeed, state health officials offer a 
short answer to the question: not our job. 

"Recreational water is not regulated by 
the health department Local communities, 
including beach managers and owners, 
are responsible for determining when 
recreational swim water is unsafe for the 
public,” writes state toxicologist Sarah 
Vose in an email. 

“When there is a stormwater or sewage 
water discharge event, the Department 
of Environmental Conservation notifies 
the health department via an automated 
electronic system," she continues. “If 
[VDH] determines that an event could 
affect the water quality of a recreational 
area that we are aware of, we notify the 


town health officer or relevant local 
contacts to advise them of bacterial 
sampling protocols." 

From that point, it generally takes at 
least 24 hours to obtain the results of the 
bacterial tests — after which beaches can 
be closed and warning signs posted. 

Ehlers concedes that the DEC’S 
reporting system is better than it once 
was. It took a fight by the Conservation 
Law Foundation to force Vermont’s plant 
operators to disclose publicly when their 
wastewater systems soil the waters. Today, 
the law requires them to notify the DEC 
within 24 hours of such a discharge, or by 
the next business day. 

Once such a notification arrives, it 
is posted to the state website within 
four hours, says Ernest Kelley, program 
manager of the DEC’S wastewater- 
management program. That posting, 
in turn, automatically alerts the DEC 
commissioner, the secretary of natural 
resources and health department officials, 
among others. 

While the report is considered public 
information, even Kelley admits that the 
DEC’S website isn't very user-friendly. 
This reporter spent about 20 minutes 
looking for “reported sewer overflow 
incidents” before finding them there — five 
links deep. 

But improvements are in the pipeline, 
Kelley insists. Two years ago, he says, 
someone floated the idea of developing a 
web-based system that automatically sends 
out notices, similar to VT-Alert. It would 
include links to Google Maps so citizens 
could geolocate affected waterways. 

Kelley can’t say when that new system 
will go live, though. Why not? 

“I’ve kind of given up on our technology 
group here getting that work done, and 
I’m in the process of bringing in my own 
web designer to design it basically outside 
the [Department of Information and 
Innovation] system,” he explains. “It’s 
been in the works for quite a while and has 
gone nowhere.” 

In the meantime, if you spot ripples on 
the water's surface and suspect it's Champ, 
consider that the mysterious object might 
instead be, um, something man-made. 
If so, grab the kids and head for higher 
ground. © 

Contact: ken@sevendays\’t.com 

Outraged, or merely curious, about 
something? Send your burning question to 



'SUMMER OF 


Bern-stormingthe Midwest 
with Vermont's favorite son 



wo weeks ago, Sen. Bernie 
Sanders (I-Vt) became impos- 
sible to ignore. 

As 10,000 people cheered and 
chanted his name, the 73-year- 
old senator summited a stage in a 
Madison, Wis., arena and took his place 
behind a wooden podium. He raised 
his right arm to wave at a sea of sup- 
porters and embraced his wife, Jane, 
with his left. 

Then, peering up at the distant 
nosebleed seats, Sanders did something 
unusual: He grinned. 

“Whoa,” he said. 

Whoa, indeed. 

In the 43 years since Sanders first 
ran for office, skeptics have doubted 
him at every turn. They never believed 
he could serve as mayor of Burlington, 
defeat an incumbent congressman or 
chair a Senate committee. Well before 
he entered the presidential race in April, 
Beltway pundits had long since written 
him off as an also-ran — a latter-day 
Dennis Kucinich. 

But by the time Sanders arrived in 
Madison at the start of a three-state, 
four-day tour of the Midwest, CNN had 
declared it the "summer of Sanders." 
By the time he departed, new polls and 
fundraising reports showed him gain- 
ing on Democratic front-runner Hillary 


Clinton. And in perhaps the clearest 
sign of validation, reporters who'd been 
asking Sanders about Clinton in every 
last interview started asking Clinton 
about Sanders. 

At Wisconsin’s Veterans Memorial 
Coliseum, the senator let loose a few 
more “whoas” as he scanned the crowd 
of mostly white faces holding blue and 
white “Bernie" signs. 

“In case you haven't noticed,” he said. 
“There are a lot of people here.” 

He grinned again. 

But Sanders' smile quickly faded. As 
he launched into an hourlong stump 
speech, any hint of optimism was sup- 
planted by his dour assessment of 
modem America. 

The economy, he said, was “rigged” 
by greedy billionaires more interested 
in tax breaks than in feeding hungry 
children. Republicans held a “warped 
view of family values" and had “gotten 
away with murder for too many years.” 
His opponents would exploit a corrupt 
political system to defeat him, while a 
shallow news media treated the demo- 
cratic process like a popularity contest 

“The greed of corporate America 
and the billionaire class has got to end, 
and we are going to end it for them!” 
he shouted, as if preparing to storm 
the Bastille. 




“Ber-nie! Ber-nie! Ber-niel” the crowd chanted. 

No matter how Sanders fares in the nation’s never- 
ending presidential tryouts, this was the moment his 
campaign became real. No candidate to date had at- 
tracted so many supporters under one roof, as the sena- 
tor himself triumphantly observed. 

"It’s clear to us that there’s something going on out 
there,” said Sanders campaign manager Jeff Weaver. 

In the nine months since Seven Days last traveled 
through Wisconsin and Iowa, the mood had changed 
entirely: Democratic activists were no longer pining 
for Sen. Elizabeth Warren (D-Mass.), and a surprising 
number said they were convinced Sanders could -- and 
should — win. 

“God knows the nation needs him,” said Donna Butler, 
a retired church secretary from Madison, whose husband 
died in Vietnam. "The nation is going downhill real fast 
We just need this man.” 

But with success comes scrutiny. A super PAC 
allied with third-place Democratic rival Martin 
O’Malley, the former Maryland governor, had al- 
ready trained its sights on Sanders, airing a nega- 
tive television ad focused on the Vermonter’s 
mixed record on gun control. And now tha 
Sanders has gotten Clinton’s attention, he's 
sure to face incoming fire from perhaps 
the most formidable campaign appara- 
tus ever assembled by a nonincumbent 
presidential candidate. 

“I think they’re going to recognize 
that the support for Bernie is real — that 
in places like Iowa and New Hampshire, 
he can succeed because he’s got a very 
powerful message,” Sanders senior strat- 
egist Tad Devine said of the Clintons. 

The real test for Sanders is whether 
he can withstand the scrutiny, scale 
up his fledgling organization and keep 
the energy' alive. It’s a long road to the 
Iowa caucuses next winter and a longer 
road still to the Democratic National 
Convention next summer. 

But Sanders, a former long-distance 
runner, has been training for this race all 
his life His sneakers are laced — and he’s 


bernie 

★PRESIDENT* 


Sanders should’ve been pleased the next 
day when he reached Fort Dodge, Iowa — a 
25,000-person town with an economy based 
on corn and gypsum. This was, after all, one 
of the most successful weeks of his three and 
a half decades in office. 

After filling the Madison arena the 
night before, he had lured 600 people to a 
breakfast speech that morning in Rochester, 
Minn. Hours earlier, Quinnipiac University 
had released a new poll showing that he’d 
more than doubled his support in Iowa in 
the previous month, from 15 to 33 percent And his own 
campaign had announced he’d raised an impressive $15 
million in his first two months in the race. 

D espite the good news, the senator sounded like he had 
an ax to grind. He repeatedly ripped into the news media 
that afternoon during an 80-minute town hall meeting in 
an auditorium at Iowa Central Community College. 

“The media regards politics as either a baseball game 
or a soap opera,” he began. “And the baseball game is who’s 
winning, what are the polls today, how much money did 
somebody raise? The soap opera is what 
happened in your life 87 years ago, this, 
that and the other thing.” 

It’s possible the senator was bent out 
of shape over a story the New York Times 
was about to publish on his writings in 
the Vermont Freeman newspaper in the 
early 1970s. In one essay from that era, 
according to the Times, he suggested that 
cancer might be caused by unresolved 
hostility toward one’s mother or having 
too few orgasms. 

Or perhaps he’d heard from friends 
and family members that several news 
outlets were digging into his early love 
life. A week later, VTDigger.org, the Daily 
Mail and Politico would all disclose on 
the same day the heretofore unreported 
fact that Sanders’ son, Levi, was born out 
of wedlock to a woman he never married. 
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“My wife and I thought long and hard 
about whether we should [join the race], 
and she was not all that crazy about it. Is 
that a fair statement, Jane?" Sanders told 
the crowd of ISO at ICCC, nodding toward 
his second wife at the back of the room. 
“For all of the reasons that you could un- 
derstand: because we have media that is 
much more interested in gossip than in 
issues, and so on and so forth.” 

The press, he had frequently suggested 
before entering the race, would seek to 
destroy him and his family. 

“Will the media allow a serious discus- 
sion about the issues?” he asked his audi- 
ence. “Maybe they will. Maybe they won’t 
I’m not sure that they will." 

Sanders’ hostility toward the media 
is nothing new. In a 1979 essay for the 
Vermont Vanguard Press, he argued that 
television “is the major vehicle by which 
the owners of this society propogate [sic] 
their political points of view (including lies 
and distortions) through the ‘news.’" 

Leaving aside the fact that Sanders 
now eagerly courts cable news networks 
and issues press releases about polls and 
fundraising, he is probably wise to treat 
the media warily. 

Most recent coverage of his ascen- 
dant campaign — stories about his family 
notwithstanding — has been fawning and 
uncritical. The national political media has 
appeared eager to replace the tired story- 
line of Clintonian dominance. But Sanders 
surely understands the cyclical nature of a 
long presidential nominating contest, and 
he knows that what goes up must come 

On his way out the door of the commu- 
nity college, Sanders tolerated a few ques- 
tions from a handful of local and national 
political reporters before abruptly cutting 
them off. 

“All right, thank you very much,” he said, 
pushing past them toward a waiting car. 

Seven Days followed him and tried one 
last time to ask about that day’s fundrais- 
ing announcement, but Sanders looked 
straight ahead, as if he hadn’t heard the 
question, and continued walking. 

“Guess we’ll go with the statement,” 
his spokesman, Michael Briggs, offered 
with a shrug as the candidate hopped in 
the car. 


As Sanders has drawn more and more 
fans to rallies in Minneapolis, Denver and 
Portland, Maine, skeptics have questioned 
whether such support exists outside the 
nation's liberal metropolises. 

But in the three days Sanders spent 
crisscrossing the corn belt of rural, west- 
ern Iowa, excitement was palpable even 
in the tiniest burgs. When he drove two 
hours due west from Fort Dodge to Sioux 
City — just shy of the Nebraskan and South 




Dakotan borders — the candidate found 
more than 400 people waiting to see him 
at Morningside College, a small, liberal 
arts institution affiliated with the United 
Methodist Church. 

Introducing him that evening was a 
graduate student named James Johansen, 
who praised Sanders for daring “to stand 
up for the LGBT community” decades ear- 
lier, when “it was neither safe nor required 
for him to do.” Johansen did not mention 
Clinton, who Waited until 2013 to 
embrace gay marriage 
and whose husband 
signed the Defense 
of Marriage Act into 
law. But his point 


myself who was 
recently married, 

I do not take that 
kind of courage 
lightly,” he said. 

“I know that it is because 
courage of people like Bi 
Sanders that my family to 
can be recognized and tr 
equally under the law.” 

Sanders' Iowan si 
porters frequently d< 
scribe him as consistent 
and authentic — par- 
ticularly in compari- 
son to Clinton, who 
they see as opportu- 
nistic and scripted. 


honest and believable,” 
Steve Harding, a South 
Dakotan retiree, 
outside Morningsidt 
College. “He’s a breath 
of fresh air.” 


Inside, Sanders 
picked up where 
Johansen left off on gay 
rights. 

“James well knows 
that that struggle has been 
going on for decades and 
:ades and decades," he said. 
'People had incredible cour- 
age standing up and saying, 
'I’m gay, and you’re going to 
w I’m gay. I’m not going 
to hide it anymore. And 
you're not going 
to discriminate 


"Many of my Republican colleagues talk 
about family values,” he said in Sioux City, 
drawing the usual guffaws. “Well, I’ve got 
four kids. I’ve got seven grandchildren. I 
have been married to my wife, Jane, for 27 
years. We believe in family values.” 

In contrast, Sanders said, “When the 
Republicans talk about family values, what 
they say is that a woman in America should 
not have the right to control her own body. 
I strongly disagree.” 

Republicans, he continued, “are 
saying that women are not mature 
enough to be able to go out and buy 
the contraceptives they need" and that 
“same-sex marriage should not be al- 
lowed to happen.” 

“That,” he said, “is their view of 
family values.” Sanders, on the other 
hand, said his idea of family values was 
to guarantee 12 weeks of paid family and 
medical leave. 

In each of his appearances, that sizzling 
slice of red meat draws some of the loudest 
applause. But later in his stump speech, 



Sanders routinely contradicts himself, 
arguing that Americans must not let social 
issues divide them at the expense of eco- 

“In a democracy, people are gonna 
have different points of view,” he said as 
he wrapped up his speech at Morningside 
College. "Yes, we may disagree on abor- 
tion. Yes, we may disagree on gay rights. 
Yes, we may disagree on guns. Yes, we may 
disagree on this issue or on that issue. But 
do not get deflected from the most impor- 
tant issues facing you, your kids and your 


In his four days of rallies, town meetings 
and parades, Sanders addressed foreign 


policy just t 


To destroy ISIS, he argued, “The 
Muslim nations themselves must lead that 
effort. They have got to get their hands 

The next day, during a lunchtime 
visit to Storm Lake’s Better Day Cafe, 
Sanders faced a question on a very dif- 
ferent global conflict but delivered 
much the same answer. A woman, who 
identified herself as a naturalized U.S. 
citizen originally from Central Europe, 
asked, "If you were the president at this 
point, what would you do about [Russian 
President Vladimir] Putin’s imperialistic 
tendencies and his annexation of eastern 
Ukraine?" 

“Let me broaden that question,” 
Sanders said, meaning that he would 
answer a different one. “By the way, my 


audience members raised it themselves. 

“You haven't mentioned 
the Middle East yet” one 
woman observed near the 
end of the question-and- 
answer period in Sioux City. 

“That's because you 
haven’t asked me yet!" 

Sanders exclaimed, drawing 
laughter from the crowd. 

Before the woman could 
pose her question, Sanders 
interjected. 

“Let me just deal with 
foreign policy and the 
Middle East in a brief state- 
ment,” he said. “Everybody 
knows that we live in a 
dangerous and very com- 
plicated world. And if I had 
a magic solution, I'd get on 
the phone with the presi- 
dent right now. I don’t. You 
don’t. Nobody does. And 
that’s the simple truth.” 

After highlighting his votes against 
the Gulf War and the Iraq War, Sanders 
jumped to the present day. 

“Now we are in a moment where we 
have this horrific, barbaric group called 
[the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria], and 
I don’t have to explain to you what they 
are,” he said. “ISIS must be defeated. My 


- and only when family comes from Poland, as well.” 


is it cannot be the United States alone the needs oft 


The woman smiled and said she knew 
that. 

“Putin is a dangerous 
guy. ISIS in the Middle East 
is an extraordinarily bar- 
baric organization, and both 
have got to be combated,” 
he said. "Nobody has any 
simple, easy solutions to a 
very complicated and dan- 
gerous world. Putin is one 
part of it. ISIS is another 
part. You’ve got Iran with 
concerns about a nuclear 
weapon there.” 

But the lesson from Iraq, 
he argued, was that “the 
United States cannot do 
it alone.” It must “put to- 
gether broad coalitions" to 
counter Russia and “mobi- 
lize the Muslim countries in 
the Middle East” to counter 
ISIS. 

“OK,” he said. “We’ve 
gotta get moving on.” 

For a guy who’s served in Congress 
since George H.W. Bush was commander 
in chief, Sanders doesn’t display much 
depth on international affairs. Asked last 
fall about his interest in the subject, he 
told Seven Days, “It’s very easy for the 
Congress to get deflected away from 


EXCITEMENT 
WAS PALPABLE 
EVEN IN THE 


that defeats ISIS: 

Sanders approaches foreign policy 
much the way he does economic policy. 
The wealthiest nations, he argues, must 
pay their fair share. Just swap 




and you get the gist of it. 


In March, when the Saudis called And he’s 


a the U.S. to deploy combat troops 
to oppose ISIS, he issued a blistering 
statement calling the idea offensive 
and noting that Saudi Arabia “is con- 
trolled by a multi-billion-dollar family." 
In Sioux City, he remarked, “You 
may or may not know, Saudi Arabia 
has the third largest military budget in 
the world.” 
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s of millions of 


American people, and I don’t \ 
that happen. But that’s not to say that for- 
eign policy is not of huge consequence.” 

His general philosophy — the U.S. 
ught to avoid unilateral military e 
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Koch brothers and swap in Saudi Arabia, gagement whenever possible — mirrors 


that of many Democratic primary voters. 


st his opposition 


) the Iraq War with Clinton’s support 
tor it. But when Sanders faces the former 
secretary of state on a debate stage this 
fall, he'll likely face tougher questions 
than “Is ISIS bad?” — and he’ll have to 
answer them. 
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After Sanders departed the Better Day 
Cafe, Lynn and Paula McCullen chatted 
with a friend while sandwich shop 
workers returned their focus to lunchtime 
stragglers. 

Retirees who moved from California 
to nearby Fonda, the McCullens said they 
were glad to see so many people from such 
a conservative area turn out to see Sanders. 
They noted that their own representative 
to Congress, Rep. Steve King (R-Iowa), is 
among the most conservative in the nation 
— and, according to Lynn McCullen, “a 
buffoon.” 

"It’s heartening to see there’s that many 
people who have their head straight," he 
added. 

Other than the eponymous body of 
water just south of the city of Storm 
Lake, Buena Vista County consists almost 
entirely of corn fields, broken up only by 
spindly wind turbines jutting out of the 
landscape. 

As in much of western Iowa, the Latino 
population has grown significantly in 
recent years, as immigrants have found 
work on farms and in processing plants. In 
Denison, 50 miles south, more than two- 
fifths of the population is Hispanic. 

But when Sanders arrived in Denison 
later that afternoon to march in its July 3 
Independence Day parade, the preponder- 
ance of those participating in and observ- 
ing the festivities were white. 

Sanders, who appears to abhor un- 
scripted moments with rabid supporters, 
milled around awkwardly outside the 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
Local 440 union hall, gamely posing for 
selfies and hopping aboard a vintage John 
Deere tractor. He kept asking field director 
Phil Fiermonte for direction, but he didn't 
receive any. 

“Will you sign the back of my shirt?" 
Peggy Galletley of Lake City asked. 

After assenting to the request, Sanders 
remarked, “When you’re running for pres- 
ident, you're asked to do weird things." 

As he waited for the parade to begin, 
the candidate briefly entertained questions 
from members of the local media. Lorena 
Lopez, editor of the Spanish-language 
newspaper La Prensa, based in western 
Iowa, was one of them. 

“This town is 43.8 [percent] Latino, 
and it's a small town," she said. “Latinos 
trust in President Obama. Latinos talk a lot 
today about you. What do you have to offer 
Latinos?” 

Sanders, who has faced criticism from 
some Latino leaders for failing to focus on 
their issues, dove right in. 

“Well, we are going to fight as hard as 
we can to pass comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform,” he said. “The bottom line is 
we have 11 million undocumented workers 




in this country, and they deserve a path 
to citizenship, and I believe that very 
strongly." 

Then he shifted to more comfortable 
territory: “When we look at economics in 
America, what we find is that Latinos and 
African Americans are often at the bottom 
of the line in terms of decent paying jobs 
and other aspects of our economy." For 
that reason, he argued, providing free col- 
lege tuition and raising the minimum wage 
would help Latinos more than most. 

After the candidate walked away, Lopez 
said that her community was paying close 
attention to Sanders. 

“We had a meeting, and they asked me, 
‘Is he going to talk about immigration? Do 
you think that he just wants our vote and 
he’s going to forget about us?'" she said. 
“People are just wondering.” 

Lopez, who said she interviewed 
Obama four times as he campaigned in 
Iowa, sounded unimpressed by Sanders 
and his peers. 

“He and all the candidates need to 
focus on the pain of the people — the real 
pain, you know? People are suffering" she 
said. “Hillary and Sen. Sanders are talking 
about immigration reform, but they are not 
offering something. They are just talking.” 

By the time the parade’s convoy of fire 
trucks, vintage tractors and a Mustang 
convertible-riding mayor began chugging 
down Broadway, only a smattering of 
residents lined the route. In his traditional 
parade garb of a button-down shirt, chinos 
and sneakers, Sanders worked the left side 
of the road, while Jane Sanders worked the 
right. 

Thirty supporters followed behind 
the pair, one carrying a sign reading, “He 
marched in Denison ... He marched with 
the king. MLK.” Behind them walked nine 
dispirited Clinton supporters, followed by 
a maroon pickup truck towing a sign that 


read, “Protect Life and the Unborn” and a 
Pizza Ranch delivery car. 

“Go get ’em, Bernie!” retired archae- 
ologist Larry Abbott shouted as Sanders 
walked by a Hy-Vee grocery store. 

“Everything I’ve heard him say is just 
right," he explained to a reporter. “I just 
sent in my donation this morning.” 

But Abbott’s support might not pres- 
age a landslide win. “Since the mid-1960s, 
Obama’s the only one I voted for that got 
elected,” he confessed. 


When Sanders announced two and a 
half months ago that he was running for 
president, he had just one person on the 
campaign payroll. 

“I think it's fair to say that we did not 
anticipate the speed with which these 
large crowds of people would come to 


the campaign," said Weaver, Sanders' 
campaign manager. “So it’s been a bit of a 
challenge, but it’s better than the opposite 
challenge.” 

To the untrained eye, Sanders' Iowa 
operation, which includes 27 of the cam- 
paign's now 50 staffers, appeared surpris- 
ingly organized. 

Volunteers and paid staffers swarmed 
ever)' event, signing in audience members, 
handing out envelopes for donations and 
marching beside Sanders in parades. Even 
after he reached the end of the Denison 
route, many Sanderistas kept working the 
crowd. 

Clayton Christiansen, a Nebraska City 
property manager and newly minted vol- 
unteer, walked 16th Street, attempting to 
engage with residents. 

“Are you familiar with Bernie Sanders?" 
he asked an older couple and a younger 
woman sitting together on a porch. 



and become part of their social networks,” 
said Devine, himself a veteran of John 
Kerry’s and Al Gore's campaigns. “Number 
two, I think momentum is something that knew this 
builds in a campaign, and by demonstrat- ~ ' 
ing to people that there’s real momentum 
in a place like Madison, 

Wis., I think it generates 
excitement in Iowa.’’ ■ i ii 

Since Sanders supporter W 

Neil Young called out 
Donald Trump for playing VII 

“Rockin' in the Free World” 
at his campaign launch, the 
song has wanned up the 
crowd at most Sanders ral- 
lies. By the time it blared 
across the room, every seat 
in the Mid-America hall 
was filled. 

The crowd skewed 
younger than at events 
elsewhere in Iowa, perhaps 
because it was taking place 
just across the Missouri 
River from Omaha. There 
was no shortage of hipsters 
in attendance, including 
one bearded man wearing 
cargo shorts, a black Frank 
Zappa T-shirt and a mes- 
sengerbag. SEN. I 

Cory Journey, a 20-year- SAN 

old college student, said 
he and three friends had 
traveled 45 minutes from Lincoln, Neb., to 
hear Sanders speak. He said he’d learned 
about the event via Facebook. 

“No one's reading the paper anymore,” 
he explained to a newspaper reporter. 

“It sounded like a good thing to do on a 
Friday.” 

After a self-identified transgender 
woman introduced Sanders, the senator 
took the stage and uttered words that have 
come to sound familiar. 

"This is by far the largest meeting we 
have done in the state of Iowa,” he 
said to a roaring crowd. “Let me 
begin bytelling you somethingl 
think other candidates will not 
o: that is basically the truth.” 

And he was off. 


Hours before Sanders 
packed the Mid-America 
hall, 850 people turned 


IDEM 

YOU’RE 
ASKED 
TO DO 
WEIRD 
THINGS. 


values.” Asked specifically about Sanders 
later that day at the Dairy Twirl in 
Lebanon, N.H., Clinton said she “always 
going to be competitive.” 
day, Clinton was pilloried 
the press when two campaign staff- 
ers pulled out a rope at a 
Gorham parade and liter- 
ally dragged along report- 
ers who came too close to 
|- the candidate. Though the 

p incident was surely over- 

blown, it neatly illustrated 
the frustration national 
reporters feel about a 
candidate who has largely 
avoided the press. 

Sanders is hardly warm 
and fuzzy to reporters. 
Other than a few liberal 
commentators, such as 
Thom Hartmann and Ed 
Schultz, he appears merely 
to tolerate them. But as 
he marched in Creston's 
Independence Day parade 
on the final day of his Iowa 
excursion, his campaign 
left the rope at home. A 
handful of reporters and 
photographers roamed free 
ERNIE along the parade route — 

lERS and Sanders even took a 

question from Seven Days. 
Asked how the parade 
compared to those back home, he said, “In 
many ways it’s similar. Very nice people. 
Yep.” Then he raised his hand as if to say, 
“Enough is enough.” 

Jane Sanders, ever ready to smooth out 
her husband’s rough spots, jumped in. 

“It’s different. I mean, everybody 
knows him there,” she said of Vermont 
“But there’s a lot more folks that know him 

Often the biggest hit at parades in 
Vermont Sanders attracted more than 
a few raised eyebrows from the Union 
County residents who lined the streets of 
Creston. 

“Hey! Socialism doesn’t work, buddy!” 
one man yelled as the senator marched by. 
“Give it up!" 

Sanders looked straight at him, then 
looked away, his tight smile unchanged. 

The man, sitting on a camp chair on a 
well-manicured lawn, declined to iden- 
tify himself. But he volunteered to a re- 
porter that it was “offensive and rude” for 
a self-described democratic socialist to 
parade through town on Independence 
any Day. 

Most Crestonians appeared more 
The former secretary of bemused than offended by Sanders’ pres- 
ence in the parade — and some seemed 
downright appreciative that he’d taken 
the time to visit this small town, popula- 
tion 7,887. As Sanders passed a parking lot 
in which two confederate flag-adorned 
pickup trucks were parked, Creston High 
School band director Mike Peters jogged 


seemed to have Sanders 
ind when she proclaimed 
in outdoor speech at 
•tniouth College, “I take a 
<seat to no one when you 
at my record in standing 
md fighting for progressive 


The older man looked annoyed by the 
intrusion but offered, “We hope he beats 
Hillary.” 

“We do, too!” Christiansen replied with 
a smile. 

That night, more than 80 Sanders vol- 
unteers stalked the entrances to Council 
Bluff's Mid-America Center, 65 miles 
southeast, as some 2,600 people streamed 
in. The volunteers would not let audience 
members pass without extracting their 
contact information. 

“Signing people in is the key," explained 
Pete D’Allesandro, a veteran of the Iowa 
caucuses and Sanders’ state coordinator. 
“You've gotta grab the names, because 
2,600 people in a venue is exciting and it’s 
energizing and it helps, but you need to 
grab the actual names of the people who 
are going to volunteer, who are going to 
caucus.” 

Clinton supporters have suggested 
that Sanders’ venue-busting hordes won't 
necessarily translate to votes, noting that 
former Vermont governor Howard Dean, 
too, surged in the summer before the 
caucuses. 

“Bernie's huge crowds recall Howard 
Dean’s in '04 when he rallied ‘Democratic 
wing of the Democratic Party,’" former 
Obama consigliere David Axelrod wrote 
on Twitter the morning after the Madison 
rally. “Dean was impactful, but Kerry won.” 

Devine, Sanders’ consultant, disagrees. 

“Number one, by getting these people 
in-house, by having them attend your 
events, you can ID them, get contact info 


up to Sanders to ask for a selfie. The sena- 
tor complied. 

“Ever since I’ve seen this gentleman on 
Bill Maher ... I’ve started identifying with 
the things that he likes to do,” Peters said. 
“He has a vision for what this country 
needs at this point.” 

Later that day, the senator marched 
in one final parade — in the Des Moines 
suburb of Waukee. Thanks to its close 
proximity to the state capital, the Sanders 
campaign managed to turn out an astound- 
ing 130 people to walk with him. 

David Leonard was not one of them. 
The retired high school counselor, decked 
out in a purple Dallas County Democrats 
T-shirt, said that he “loves Bemie Sanders." 
But he doesn’t plan to vote for him. 

“I agree with everything he stands 
for, but I’ll probably end up caucusing 
for Hillary Clinton, because it's high time 
we had a woman president. For another 
thing, she’s highly qualified — perhaps the 
most qualified. And I think she will beat 
any Republican they put up against her," 
Leonard said. 

"Whereas with Bemie, they’re going to 
throw the socialist label at him,” he said. 
“And there will be closet talk of his being 
a Jew. I don’t think he could be elected.” 

Sanders’ fired-up fan club clearly 
felt otherwise. As he marched past the 
town green and a skyscraper of a grain 
elevator, they hoisted signs reading “Iowa 
Bern Stormers” and “End the Corporate 
Oligarchy.” Several young men wore signs 
on their backs that said “Bern Unit.” 

A young boy in a purple shirt led the 
pack of Sanders supporters and every few 
minutes yelled, “When I say ‘president,’ 
you say ‘Bern!’” 

"President!” 

“Bern!” 

Sanders, who argues vociferously in 
his stump speech against the deification of 
politicians, mostly ignored the deranged 
mob at his heels. He focused instead on 
greeting and shaking hands with those 
who appeared receptive. 

“Hi. Hello,” he said. “Hi. Hello. Bemie 
Sanders. Hi. Hello." 

This was a friendlier crowd than in 
Waukee. 

“That’s actually him,” one woman 
whispered. 

"Thanks for coming to Waukee,” an- 
other shouted. 

By the time he reached Waukee High 
School, a mile and a half later under a hot 
sun, the former runner was definitely feel- 
ing the burn. 

“Oh, my god!” a red-faced and sweaty 
Sanders exclaimed to his wife. 

Whether he was referring to the unend- 
ing parade route or the number of support- 
ers willing to follow him wasn’t quite clear. 
But for the first time since he addressed 
the crowd in Madison, he displayed visible 
signs of happiness. 

“That was fantastic,” he said. ® 
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Noah’s Arc 

"The Daily Show" host-in-waiting talks about race, Kermit the Frog and his new gig by dan bolles 


E arlier this year, Jon Stewart, the longtime host of 
Comedy Central’s “The Daily Show” announced 
his plans to leave. And fans around the world 
freaked out. Since taking over the show from 
original host Craig Kilborn in 1999, Stewart has carved out 
a role in pop culture and politics that few have occupied 
before him. He’s become one of America's sharpest and 
funniest political satirists, as well as something of a moral 
compass. 

As the news of Stewart’s impending departure sank 
in, speculation about his successor mounted. Would it be 
“Daily Show” correspondent Samantha Bee? Her husband 
and fellow correspondent 
Jason Jones? Both? Maybe 
Tina Fey or Amy Poehler? 

In March, Comedy Central 
named Stewart’s heir: come- 
dian Trevor Noah. To which 
the show’s fans responded: 
“Who?” 

Noah, 31, is a native of 
South Africa who began per- 
forming at age 18. Though he 
joined "The Daily Show” as a 
recurring correspondent in 
December 2014, he was virtu- 
ally unknown to American 
audiences. That changed 
TREVOR NOAH quickly. Within hours of the 
announcement, someone un- 
earthed a series of offensive 
jokes on Noah’s Twitter feed, sparking controversy over 
his appointment. Both Stewart and Comedy Central stood 
behind him. 

In a statement, the network wrote, “Like many come- 
dians, Trevor Noah pushes boundaries; he is provocative 
and spares no one, himself included. To judge him or 
his comedy based on a handful of jokes is unfair. Trevor 
is a talented comedian with a bright future at Comedy 
Central.” 

Added Stewart as he opened the April 6 episode, 
“Trevor Noah will earn your trust and respect. Or 
not.” Calling Noah "an incredibly thoughtful, consid- 
erate, funny and smart individual,” he continued, “I 
hope you give him an opportunity to earn that trust and 
respect.” 

Noah’s opportunity will come when he officially takes 
over as the host of “The Daily Show” on September 28. 
In the meantime, he’s been honing his act, performing 
standup around the country to largely positive reviews. 
Noah will appear at the Paramount Theatre in Rutland 
this Sunday, July 19. Seven Days caught up with the come- 
dian and “Daily Show” host-to-be via email. 

SEVEN DAYS: When you found out you were taking 
over "The Daily Show" from Jon Stewart, what was 
your initial reaction? Jubilation? Shock? Pants- 
wetting fear? 

TREVOR NOAH: Jubilation and disbelief. There are 
few times in my life I can remember being as stunned by 
news as I was with “The Daily Show.” I knew I was being 
considered as the host, but still... 




SD: With Bernie, Trump, 
Bush v. Clinton 2.0 and 
the cavalcade of other 
unusual candidates 
on both sides, are we 
looking at the most 
entertaining primary 
season ever? 

TN: This primary 
season is insane and 
overwhelming. I’m so 
excited to get into every 
candidate from both 
sides. At least there won’t 
be a shortage of material 
to work with. 


SD: You're a native 
of South Africa. How 
does being foreign-born 
and -raised inform your 
perspective on American 
politics and culture? 

TN: Growing up, we were all 
exposed to a huge amount of 
American culture. From movies 
and music to watching the U.S. 


TN: I, like Jon, am a 
standup comedian. We 
love to make people laugh. 

: also use laughter to navigate 
n-precarious subject matter that 
■ be weighing down the society 
re living in. “The Daily Show” 
omedy, but comedy is often the 
ition of free speech that can 
pen the doors to a discussion that 
lany struggle to have without 
lughter. A spoonful of sugar... ® 


SD: You were something of an unknown when you 
were named Stewart's successor. But Stewart was 
hardly a household name when he took over from 
Craig Kilborn. Do you think that relative lack of 
celebrity might actually be an advantage for some- 
one stepping into what is now such a high-profile and 
influential gig? 

TN: I think for me it's a great advantage. I get to focus 100 
percent on the show, and I'm not stressed about a certain 
image that I need to maintain. 

SD: Which celebrity or political figure are you most 
looking forward to interviewing, and why? (I'd 
personally be pretty pumped about Neil deGrasse 
Tyson, but that's just me.) 

TN: I'm pumped for a variety of people. When 
watching TV, I’ve seen some wonderful 
interviews from the most famous people to 
relative unknowns. But if I had to pick one, I' 
go with Kermit the Frog. He’s a legend. 

SD: What kinds of changes, if any. 
anticipate making to 'The Daily Show"? 

TN: If I told you, I’d have to kill you. 

SD: Seven Days is a Vermont paper, 
gotta ask: Bernie Sanders. Does he 
a shot? 

TN: I think everybody has a 
That’s the great thing about 
democracy. Hillary was a su 
win in the last race, until 
Obama beat her. So, you 
never know, Bernie Sanders 
might just do it 


elections, this is a country I’ve always felt invested in. I 
mean, when Obama became president, we celebrated like 
we had voted for him! 

SD: Issues of race, racism and bigotry have domi- 
nated the news cycle and social media in the U.S. 
this year. Coming from South Africa, h 
this, especially in the wake of 
the Charleston shootings, the 
Confederate flag debates, the 
Supreme Court ruling on gay 
marriage, etc.? 

TN: That’s a question that would 
take many episodes of “The Daily Show” to explain. Each 
issue has its own complexities and ramifications. Each 

ans so much for the future, and so I spend a lot of 
; thinking and debating about all these topics, 
cause often the answer isn’tin black and 
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W hen it comes to music, 
beauty is in the ear of the 
beholder. We all have differ- 
ent tastes and preferences, 
which is one reason why being a fan is so 
much fun. But most of us follow certain 
artists with shades drawn, as it were 
— perhaps because they're not "cool," 
or because they're over the hill. Guilty 
pleasures? Maybe. But you can't choose 
who you love. And you should never be 
ashamed of what gets your rocks off. 

To expand on that thesis. Seven Days 
recently sent three reporters to three 
very different regional concerts. Stephen 
Mease, a photographer, writer and public 
information director for Champlain 
College, traveled to Montreal to see pop 
superstarTaylor Swift, where he was older 
than most of the fans by a good three 
decades. Thirtysomething Seven Days 
music editor and confessed music snob 
Dan Bolles lived out a childhood dream by 
catching Def Leppard in Gilford, N.H. And 
Seven Days arts writer Ethan de Seife, a 
former academic and one of the brainiest 
folks we know, stayed a little closer to 
home to experience the satirical glory of 
"Weird Al" Yankovic at the Flynn. We don't 
mind admitting that each proved to be a 
transcendent performance. 


It’s a Taylor Thing 

Last Tuesday afternoon I crossed into 
Canada on a mission to photograph Taylor 
Swift in concert in Montreal. Little did I 
know I was going to earn my wings as a 
Swiftie in the Taylor Nation. 

My journey really began back in 2007, 
when I saw Swift light up the stage at the 
Champlain Valley Fair in Essex Junction. 
She opened for Brad Paisley, but it was 
clear even then that the flirty young 
woman dressed in a blue sundress and 
cowboy boots was destined for top billing. 

Her first album, released in 2006, was 
titled simply Taylor Swift. Fast forward 
through Fearless (2008), Speak Now (2010) 
and Red (2012) to last October, when Swift 
left Nashville and headed to the Big Apple. 
No more teardrops on her guitar, no more 
high school crushes, no more wondering 
why people were so mean. It was time 
to have fun. With the release of her fifth 
album, 1989 (2014), Swift celebrated the 
year of her birth and her musical rebirth as 
a pop sensation. 

By now you may be wondering, Isn’t the 
typical Taylor Swift fan about 13 years old? 
Yes. And I am old enough to be her father. 
So is it creepy to be that middle-aged guy 
who sings along to Swift in his car, follows 
her tweets, has her photo on his iPhone 


screen, and ordered the new CD deluxe 
edition for the bonus tracks? 

I don’t think so. Swift is the type of 
person we can aspire to be at any age: 
She’s (reportedly) kind to her friends and 
compassionate to those in need, knows 
the importance of thanking fans, and isn't 
afraid to stand up to a bully. 

I work in public relations, so I admire 
Swift’s skills in that arena, too. I watch and 
learn as her team heightens the anticipa- 
tion of her every move. Sure, she’s had a 
few run-ins with errant boyfriends, pop- 
star catfights, photographers and onerous 
contracts. But show me someone else who 
has stared down Apple Music and made it 
blink, and then given a family $50,000 to 
help pay the medical bills for an U-year-old 
girl with leukemia. 

But back to Montreal and Swift’s 1989 
World Tour at the Bell Centre. Feeling a 
little apprehensive about my first arena con- 
cert in two decades, I circled the construc- 
tion minefield that surrounds the home of 
the Montreal Canadiens a half dozen times 
before settling on a $25 parking lot. 

Several hours early, I scouted my way to 
the box office, where I found a long line of 
cute foxes, feathery pegacoms, starched bal- 
lerinas, TS cheerleaders, princesses and girls 
carrying handmade signs bearing a favorite 


lyric. The crowd was sprinkled with chap- 
eroning parents, especially for the youngest 
concertgoers wearing blinking tutus, fuzzy 
cat ears and bedazzled T-shirts. Their eyes 
were wide with the anticipation of their first 
Tay-Tay concert. 

THE CITIZENS OF TAYLOR 
NATION WERE RUNNING IN 
TIGHTTEENAGE-GIRL PACKS, 

DANCING AND SINGING ALONG 
TO HER MUSIC. 

The citizens of Taylor Nation were run- 
ning in tight teenage-girl packs, dancing 
and singing along to her music blasting 
from the Virgin Radio 96 FM booth. It was 
a sea of Swifties. Tamara Pless of Jericho, 
who came with her 15-year-old daughter, 
Isabel, wore a T-shirt that summed up the 
scene: “It’s a Taylor thing, you wouldn't 
understand.” 

Finally, the doors of the “Belle” Centre 
opened. Within an hour, all 14,000 seats 
were filled. 




start to a mind-blowing two-hour concert 
that covered all the songs from her new 
album and reimagined three previous hits 
in pop-synth fashion. 

Over 18 songs, Swift and her all-male 
dancers changed outfits at least a dozen 
times, while video testimonials from her 
friends filled the gaps. All the tropes of 
stadium shows were there: steam-cloud 
blasts, pyrotechnics and giant video 
projections. 

The finale, featuring a great deal of 
booty shaking and the sick beats of “Shake 
It Off" unleashed a blizzard of confetti. 
Suddenly, Swift, her backup singers and 
dancers were taking a final bow. And then 
they simply disappeared. Poof. There was 
no question of an encore as the words 
“THANK YOU" filled the video backdrop 
and the lights came up. 

IFYOU DON'T LOVE DEF LEPPARD, 

YOU MAY NOT UNDERSTAND. 

As I crossed the Champlain Bridge 
with a CD blasting the same songs I’d just 
experienced, I was surprised by my own 
reaction. Sure, the concert was amazing, I 
got some great photos of Taylor and I made 
it out of Montreal without getting lost But 
what I liked most about the show were 
the quieter moments between songs when 
Swift talked to her people. And by people 
I mean her female fans — 99 percent of 
the audience. Her remarks combined pep 
talks, girl-power therapy sessions and a 


one final, triumphant bow. Beaming as 
though the sustained ovation were rocking 
a packed Wembley Stadium circa 1987, 
and not the comparatively tiny Bank of 
New Hampshire Pavilion in Gilford, N.H., 
Elliott addressed the crowd. 

“Don’t forget about us,” he said, punch- 
ing his left arm in the air, “because we 
won't forget about you!" 

Only two words can describe what hap- 
pened next: fucking hysteria. The lights 
came up, the crowd went bonkers, and I 
felt as though I’d just witnessed one of the 
most satisfying concerts of my life. 

Cynical readers may assume Elliott’s 
mushy farewell was mere audience pan- 
dering: Aw, you say that to all the fans. 
Perhaps so. But you had to be there to ap- 
preciate the pure joy on the faces of Elliott, 
bassist Rick Savage, guitarists Phil Collen 
and Vivian Campbell and still-boyish 
drummer Rick Allen — the last clad in a 
sparkly tank top and Union Jack-festooned 
swim trunks, with another Union Jack 
covering the shoulder where his left arm 
used to be. You had to hear the sweet, 
earnest tinge of sentimentality in Elliott’s 
faint British lilt to know he meant it. 

Elliott sounded like a man who, as he 
wished a faithful crowd goodnight, knew 
there were only so many rapt audiences 
left to thank. 

Not to get all “Behind the Music” on 
you, but Def Leppard have endured more 
than their fair share of hardships since they 
formed in an abandoned spoon factory 
in Sheffield, England, in 1977. Troubled 
guitarist Steve Clark — who cowrote many 
of the band’s greatest songs, including my 
favorite, “Photograph” — succumbed to 
a fatal cocktail of booze and prescription 
meds in 1991, at the height of the band’s 
fame. Clark’s replacement, Campbell, has 
battled Hodgkin’s lymphoma since 2013. 
His cancer is back after two periods of 
remission. And, famously, Allen lost his 
left arm in a car accident on New Year’s 
Eve 1984, at age 21. Def Leppard have paid 
their pound of flesh, and then some. 

Yet Def Leppard persevered. Allen 
trained himself to drum with three limbs 
instead of four. Campbell hasn’t stopped 
performing since his diagnosis. For most 
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My photo pass never materialized, 
but Swift’s publicist did upgrade my seat 
Attached to it I found a white plastic LED 
bracelet. Gifts from Taylor, these were to be 
worn during the concert to create a synchro- 
nized starscape. Of course, the LED lights on 
costumes and signs already made the place 
twinkle like a Swiftmas tree. 

Going to a concert alone, you’re likely 
to meet people. The 20-year-old woman 
beside me turned and apologized for 
crying. “I’m still in a bit of shock,” she ad- 
mitted. She’d just come from a backstage 
meet-and-greet with opener Vance Joy, 
for whose show she’d snagged tickets es- 
sentially by stalking him on Twitter and 
Tumblr. It seemed impolite to tell her I had 
no clue who Vance Joy was until he played 
his last song, “Riptide.” 

On my left, a 22-year-old and her dad 
plopped into their seats at the last minute, 
nachos and beers in hand. Giddy with ex- 
citement, the woman turned and asked if I 
was with my daughter. “No,” I admitted, "I 
came alone. It was just something I really 
wanted to do.” “Oh, that’s really cool,” 
she said, smiling. “Give me five, you are a 
Swiftie.” 

Finally, the house lights dimmed. It 
was time to travel back to 1989, when I 
was 34. I settled back in my seat as the 
curtain fell, a New York skyline replaced it 
and dancers rose from beneath the stage. 
Then there she was, a sparkly Taylor Swift 
wearing sunglasses, a glittery green jacket 
and a purple skirt She was dancing and 
singing “Welcome to New York,” the song 
that earned her the title of NYC Global 
Welcome Ambassador. It was a kick-ass 


big-sister arm around the shoulder. They 
might have been scripted, but they seemed 
sincere. 

I reached Highgate at about 1 a.m. The 
female border agent smiled when I told 
her where I'd been. “Did you go alone?" 
she asked. “Yup,” I answered. 

“Could you show me your bracelet 
from the concert, please?” she requested. 
I dug it out of my camera bag and gave it a 
shake to light it up, showing that, yes, I was 
a proud Swiftie with dual citizenship in 
the USA and Taylor Nation. With that, the 
agent handed me my passport and waved 
me on toward home. 

S.M. 

Let’s Get Rocked 

As the last notes of their 1983 hit and 
encore finale "Photograph” still lingered 
in the steamy night air, Joe Elliott and his 
Def Leppard bandmates strode hand-in- 
hand down the center-stage catwalk for 
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of the 1980s and into the '90s, they were 
the biggest arena-rock band on the planet. 
Their 1987 album Hysteria is one of the few 
records in history to chart seven singles in 
the Billboard Hot 100. They are one of five 
rock bands to have two albums — Hysteria 
and 1983’s Pyromania — sell more than 10 
million copies in the U.S. upon their origi- 
nal release. The others are Van Halen, Led 
Zeppelin, Pink Floyd and the Beatles. 

The rise of grunge music in the mid- 
1990s was in many ways a direct response 
to the excess of the glam metal era, with 
which Def Leppard was somewhat er- 
roneously identified. In fact, they were 
more pop metal infused with New Wave 
sensibilities than glam, and far more musi- 
cally adventurous than, say, Motley Criie, 
Twisted Sister or Poison. Nonetheless, 
changing trends caused the band to lose 
much of its cultural relevancy. 

Def Leppard continued to tour and 
make records, albeit identified increas- 
ingly as a nostalgia act rather than as the 
hard-rock icons they rightfully should be. 
As they showed on a July evening in New 
Hampshire, Def Leppard still rock. Hard. 

I grew up on Def Leppard. Hysteria was 
the second CD I ever owned, purchased 
in a comically long cardboard sleeve with 
dutifully saved allowance money. (The 
first? Van Halen’s OU812 , snagged from 
a drug-store record bin when I was 10 .) I 
didn’t need Joe Elliott to remind me not to 
forget about them, because Def Leppard 
were one of my first and most passionate 
musical loves. They were fun. They were 
sexy. They had trebly vocal harmonies and 
guitar sounds that didn’t seem humanly 
possible. Just as importantly (at the time), 
they were a far cry from my parents’ 
Emmylou Harris records. 

How could I forget? What I needed was 
the rock. Def Leppard obliged. 

At their concert last week, the band tore 
through every single hit you could want to 
hear. Every. Fucking. One. 

Maybe it was the army of $7.50 Coors 
Lights we consumed. Maybe I just wanted 
the band to be as fist-pumpingly good as 
I had always imagined they would be. 
But even two decades past their prime, 
and even though 55-year-old Elliott had 
to detour around some of the screamiest 
vocal lines, Def Leppard were perfect. 

“Rocket,” well, rocked it. During 
"Hysteria,” I giddily hugged my girlfriend 
as we sang along like a couple of drunks at 
karaoke. “Armageddon It” was as muscu- 
lar and sexually charged as it was in 1987 
— though Elliott's “C’mon, Steve!” before 
what would have been Clark's signature 
solo was sadly, and understandably, absent. 

The ever-jacked Collen, who must get 
oiled up before shows, shredded all his 
solos — and many of Clark’s — with shirt- 
less bravado, especially on “Rock of Ages.” 
“Love Bites” brought me to my knees like 
it has for 25 years, matched only in frus- 
trated romantic rock potency by “Bringin' 
On the Heartbreak." Set closer “Pour Some 


Sugar on Me” — because of course it was 
the closer — was as hot and sticky-sweet as 
ever. By the time “Photograph” happened, 
I was delirious. 

Two days after the show, my girlfriend 
texted me, “I’m sad. I’m so, so sad.” I knew 
exactly what she meant The days follow- 
ing the show were like that weirdly de- 
pressing time after a great vacation when 
beach world and real world just don’t jive. 
Because everything after Def Leppard 
simply isn’t Def Leppard. 

If you don’t love Def Leppard, you may 
not understand. But for two short, brilliant 
hours in New Hampshire, 10-year-old me 
and 37-year-old me were united in the 
enduring music of one of rock’s greatest 
bands. Joe, I won't ever forget. 

(And, baby, those “Love Bites” panties 
we saw at the merch booth are on back 
order.) 

D.B. 


montage, a huge screen revealed A1 in his 
customary Hawaiian shirt, apparently 
in a dressing room. As he began singing 
“Tacky,” his parody of Pharrell Williams’ 
smash hit “Happy," the crowd quickly real- 
ized that this was live video. 

The audience freaked out as Yankovic 
strutted and sang his way outside, through 
an alley — our alley! in our town! — into the 
theater, down the aisle and onto the stage. 
Framed by the Steadicam operator against 
the screen where his own image was 
projected, one Al multiplied recursively 
into infinite Als. But even that infinity of 
Als might not have been enough for his 
hungry, revved-up fans. 

Those fans, while not the most racially 
or ethnically diverse, varied in age from 
5 to about 75, a range that speaks to the 
universal appeal of Al’s brand of clean, 
clever musical comedy. The 6-year-old girl 
in front of me was grinning just as widely 


his audience consists of nerds of all ages, 
not just 40-ish guys like me who own In 
3-D on vinyl. At the Flynn show, newer 
songs, such as “Foil” and “Perform This 
Way” (Al’s Lady Gaga spoof), received as 
much stage time as did mid-period songs 
such as “Amish Paradise” and “Bedrock 
Anthem." There were oldies, too, in- 
cluding “Dare to Be Stupid,” and even a 
beatnik-coffeehouse version of “I Lost on 
Jeopardy.” I can't imagine that any fan left 
unsatisfied. 

Even sawier were the video mon- 
tages that played between many songs. 
Ostensibly there to entertain us while Al 
and his band members took time for their 
frequent, elaborate costume changes, the 
montages also served a more important 
function. Consisting of TV and film clips 
featuring or referring to Yankovic, they 
eloquently attested to his pop-culture 
staying power. 



Getting Weird 

One of the running jokes of the local 
cultural scene is that every act that 
plays Burlington's Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts receives a standing 
ovation. Once reserved as an accolade for 
extraordinary performances, the gesture 
has become meaningless. Not so with the 
ovation “Weird Al” Yankovic and his band 
received on Sunday evening. 

In 30-some years of concertgoing, I’m 
not sure I’ve ever witnessed more sincere 
enthusiasm for a performer. Nor had I 
ever seen a more diverse crowd, every 
member of which was stomping, clapping 
and hooting in joyous admiration for the 
wildly entertaining show they'd just seen. 
Everyone at the Flynn knew Al’s secret: 
He’s no mere novelty act. He’s a hugely 
talented performer who knows and loves 
his audience and works hard to give them 
exactly what they want. 

Yankovic grabbed the audience right 
from the start and never let go; his en- 
trance ranks as one of the best I’ve ever 
seen. After a crazy-quilt pop-culture video 


as the AARP-age, Hawaiian-shirt-wearing 
couple to my left. Music-scene hipsters 
were about the only group not well rep- 
resented. In their stead were 40-year-old 
dorks wearing Jedi robes. My people. 

Well, sort of. I may have been wear- 
ing a Hawaiian shirt, but I’m not enough 
of an Al superfan to have busted out — as 
many in the crowd did — Jedi robes, curly- 
hair-and-moustache getups or tinfoil hats 
(a reference to Yankovic’s song “Foil,” a 
parody of Lorde's “Royals"). 

I suspect that my relationship to 
Yankovic resembles that of many others 
in that audience: I loved his music when I 
was a nerdy kid and have always admired 
him. But nowadays I don't even know the 
songs he's parodying. When I first heard 
Al’s “White & Nerdy,” I had to call my sister 
to ask about the source song (“Ridin"’ 
by Chamillionaire and Krayzie Bone) — 
which I still have never heard. By the way, 
Yankovic is actually a very fine rapper. 

He’s also a savvy performer. Yankovic 
has been in the comedy-music business 
long enough — since 1976 — to know that 


As the clips reminded us, this is a man 
who had a guest spot on “The Simpsons” 
and a cameo in one of the Naked Gun 
movies; who serenaded Jon Hamm and 
a befuddled George R.R. Martin at the 
2014 Emmy Awards. He even voiced a 
curly-maned equine version of himself 
on the rebooted “My Little Pony” show, 
fergodssake. None of this came across 
as boastfulness. The clips played more 
like good-natured inside jokes between 
Yankovic and his fans. 

As a run-up to his Star Wars-themed 
encore, Weird Al secured my fandom 
forever by reenacting James Brown's 
famous “cape routine,” feigning exhaus- 
tion before storming back for more. (Hell, 
the exhaustion could have been real. 
It’s not often remarked on, but Al 

Weird Al has been soaking up and glee- 
fully reconfiguring American popular cul- 
ture for nearly four decades. And, as this 
show proved, American popular culture is 
the better for it. 

E.D.S. 
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Now It’s Women’s Turn 


L et’s not forget. This happened, too: While 
defense-of-raarriage acts were failing or falling 
in state after state — and fell, nationally and 
finally, on June 26 in the U.S. Supreme Court 
case Obergefell v. Hodges — legislators were hammer- 
ing together what the Guttmacher Institute called “a 
lattice work of abortion law, codifying, regulating and 
limiting whether, when and under what circumstances 
a woman may obtain an abortion.” 

From 2011 to 2014, state lawmakers collectively 
passed 231 abortion restrictions; by April 1 of this year, 
they had already introduced 332 more. 

U.S. House Republicans brought up five anti-abor- 
tion bills within three days of taking their seats this 
session. In May, they passed the Pain-Capable Unborn 
Child Protection Act, banning abortions after 20 weeks 
— when fetuses, by the way, cannot feel pain. 

Contraception has been under attack, as well. For 
the fifth year in a row, the House this year proposed to 
eliminate the Title X Family Planning program, which 
subsidizes clinics and reproductive health care for 
people who earn less than about $25,000 a year; most 
of these patients are women in their twenties. 

Although the feds have long been banned from 
funding abortion, Title X's antagonists call it a back- 
door baby-killing boondoggle: Every penny saved 
on a Pap smear is one that can pay for an abortion. 
They haven’t managed to ax the appropriation al- 
together, but since 2010 they’ve shaved away $31 
million — financing for about 700,000 patients, 
according to the National Family Planning & 
Reproductive Health Association. 

Twenty states have versions of the federal 
Religious Freedom Restoration Act on their books. 
That’s the law the Supreme Court used to justify its de- 
cision, in Burwell v. Hobby Lobby, to allow companies 
to refuse to pay for birth-control coverage if the owners 
have a religious objection to it. (RFRAs will likely be 
invoked to discriminate against married LGBT people.) 

LGBT civil rights activists, high on the Obergefell 
victory, are gearing up to fight housing and employ- 
ment discrimination. Which is great. 

But we still have no Equal Rights Amendment for 
women. 

Why are LGBT people winning rights while women 
are losing them? 

Pondering this question, some, such as Jill Lepore in 
the New Yorker, have suggested that Roe v. Wade might 
have been less vulnerable to assault if it had been based 
on equality — the 14th Amendment — rather than the 
spindly foundation of privacy, a right not even explic- 
itly named in the Constitution. 

In the Nation, Katha Pollitt challenged this notion. 
Neither principle holds off abortion’s foes: “Those 
who say privacy doesn’t cover the right to kill your 



baby also say that if killing your baby is what you need 
to be equal, you’ll just have to lead the lesser life.” An 
equality-based Roe would be no more effective than the 
privacy-based one we've got, Pollitt contends, because 
people who oppose abortion do not want women to be 

True. Man)' anti-abortion folks, particularly those 
on the far-right shores of religion, do not want women 
to be equal. Still, most Americans embrace women’s 
equality in the workplace, banking, housing and other 
material matters — even if they don’t always practice 
it, for instance, when writing the paychecks. Crusading 
lawyers on both the right and the left are so concerned 
about women’s sexual safety that, as Judith Shulevitz 
reported in the New York Times, they’re starting to 
define any nonconsensual touch — including holding 
someone's hand — as a felony sexual assault. 

These over-the-top sexual-protection statutes 
(which, incidentally, apply to same-sex touch as well) 
indicate that women’s problem is not just a deficit of 
equality. Still in dispute is women’s sexual autonomy — 
the adult competence to negotiate one’s own sex life, 
and with it the freedom to do so. 

In fact, the right to abortion makes women more 
than equal: To exercise complete control over their 
own bodies, women may place their own inter- 
ests above those of, say, fathers, who might care 
whether a baby is bom, and fetuses, who have no 
opinion but are nonetheless much affected. 

It’s not so much women's equality that's under 
attack. It’s freedom — sexual freedom. 

Same-sex marriage advocates made the stra- 
tegic call to break from gay liberation — which 
was in essence a struggle for sexual freedom — and 
shout instead about equality. They focused on taxes, 
health care and death benefits. They called sexual 
equality “marriage equality.” They called sex "love." 

And while their political campaigns drew emotional 
sympathy by showcasing “families” — a zillion pic- 
tures of cute kids cooking dinner or riding bikes with 
their two dads or moms — a central legal precedent of 
ObergefaU is Griswold v. Connecticut. That is the 1965 
Supreme Court case affirming the right of married 
people to use contraception. Griswold established the 
Constitutional protection of privacy in intimate deci- 
sions. But it also acknowledged that marriage doesn’t 
have to be about procreation. 

Both of these tactics — the emotional, nonsexual 
one and the legal, covertly sexual one — worked spec- 
tacularly. The Supreme Court adopted the advocates’ 
chaste celebration of marriage with sanctimonious 
rapture. Marriage “embodies the highest ideals of love, 
fidelity, devotion, sacrifice, and family,” wrote Justice 
Anthony Kennedy for the majority in Obergefell. 
Marital love “may endure even past death,” he added 



WHILE WOMEN 
ARE LOSING THEM? 


— something that cannot be said of a 
sexual relationship. 

And even while remaining mum 
about what same-sex Mums are doing in 
the bedroom other than making babies, 
the Court asserted that “precedent pro- 
tects the right of a married couple not to 
procreate, so the right to marry cannot 
be conditioned on the capacity or com- 
mitment to procreate.” Marriage and 
reproduction took one more step apart. 

Meanwhile, back in the abortion- 
rights movement, advocates were also 
trying to change the subject from sex. 
First they called abortion “choice” — 
as if having a baby or not were akin to 
buying the brown shoes or the black. 
When that, rightly, came across as trivi- 
alizing, activists adopted the vague and 


decidedly unsexy phrase “reproductive 
health care.” 

But, unlike the parallel tactic of the 
same-sex-marriage campaigns, the at- 
tempt to desexualize abortion bombed. 

While marriage is a lot of things, 
abortion is but one: a solution to unin- 
tended pregnancy. Unintended preg- 
nancy happens in only one way: A man 
and a woman have sex (making babies in 
petri dishes and other people’s borrowed 
wombs is intentional). Eliminating 
pregnancy, abortion leaves sex standing 
alone, uncloaked by punishing conse- 
quence. No linguistic legerdemain can 
dissociate abortion from sex. 

So marriage advocates won civil 
equality by keeping homosexual sex 
on the down low. And their lawyers 
prevailed, in part, because 50 years 
ago birth-control advocates — many 
of them feminists before the women's 
movement — won the right of women 
to use medical methods to enjoy sex 
without procreating. 

Since June 26, some people who 
enjoy sex with people whose genitals 
are more or less like their own are freer 
to live and love as they wish, and more 
legally secure in doing so. Bravo. 

And women of childbearing age, 
who have working female reproductive 
organs and engage in sex with fertile 
men, are fighting a growing body of laws 
aimed at shackling their sexual pleasure 
to compulsory procreation. 

For a woman to put her own desires 
and interests before those of men or 
unborn beings is still fundamentally 
threatening to the social order — per- 
haps, at the moment, more threatening 
than married love between queers. 

Could it be that the love that dare not 
speak its name is a woman's love for her- 
self — grounded not in privacy, or even 
in equality, but in an inviolable right to 
own the body she lives in? That love is 
still waiting for social affirmation, still 
bereft of legal protection. ® 
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Catching a Buzz 

Book review: Some Slow Bees, Carol Potter 


5 
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D espite its evocative title, Some Slow Bees is 
not a book about colony collapse. Instead, 
Corinth resident Carol Potter’s fifth col- 
lection of poems explores jokes, katydids, 
lizards and, yep, bees — slow bees. Do Bees and Don’t 
Bees. And, as pollinators do in both literature and life, 
those busy creatures ultimately reveal clues about 
where we’re going and where we've been. 

Winner of the 2014 FIELD Poetry Prize from 
Oberlin College Press, Potter fills her poetry with curi- 
ous regard, affection, occasional annoyance and even 
exasperation at the bounty of life’s detritus. Divided 
into four sections, each with its own cohcerns, Some 
Slow Bees is more like a variety show performed by a 
lively mind than a sustained exploration of any one 
theme or idea. 

The 12 poems of the first section begin with child- 
ish things — the donkeys and bunnies of picture books, 
kids loafing on ponds in inner tubes, babies who "pick 
at loose flecks of paint” (“Baby Insomniac"). 

The opening poem, mysteriously titled ”M,’’ intro- 
duces us to a world that has been flooded, perhaps by a 
Tropical Storm Irene-like disaster. In the classroom of 
a “watered” school, we witness not anguish but letters 
of the alphabet that remain on the chalkboard above 
the water mark: “The curious humps of n’s and m’s / 
[...] / Mountains of m’s on their pages. / Water trick- 
ling Under the door.” The poet imagines the imperiled 
children still at their desks wondering what the fuss is 
about: “That man in the red checked shirt / and blue 
hat jumping up and down /in his boat waving his arms. 
/ Who knows what he wants?” 

By the poem’s end, the Ms of mountains have in- 
verted to become the Ws of water — just as the morose 
feeling of danger has been upended into a childlike 
experience of wonder. 

Potter’s felicity with letters and language pervades 
many of the poems in this collection, but perhaps none 
so much as those of the second section. 

Each of these 26 poems begins with a successive 
letter of the alphabet and exploits the hell out of it (in 
a good way). Thus the first poem, “Are You Feeling 
It Yet,” employs the words “ajax,” “ajar,” “anybody,” 
“anything,” “all," “amok," “attentive,” “again,” “adopt,” 
“adapt” and “astrological” to paint a picture harking 
back to the '60s era, when new adults experienced the 
effects of war and drugs. (The title is, of course, a wink 
and nod to the strength of dope.) 

The next poem is titled “Blockade”; the one after 
that, "Cretins.” Each poem is its own endeavor, al- 
though Potter's humor, wisdom and candor lend them 
consistency, serving in lieu of a continuous story. “How 
the brain / avails itself of its own little blight, / erasing 
those fabulous balloons of back-story,” she writes in 
“Blockade.” Each letter offers fun and sinister wisdom, 
from “Jokes” to “Katydids” to “Lizards” to “Twinkies” 
to “Uranium" to “Voodoo." The 26th poem, “Zippo," 
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features a brilliant sun: “The light like a massive Zippo 
lit but no concert hall full of / zapped-out kids waving 
their arms.” And thus we return by implication to the 
hippie kids of the letter A, who by now could be “feel- 
ing it.” 

The poems of the collection’s third section, while 
still playful, are more relatable. Take “4444,” which 
opens with the straightforward lines “It was a two- 
month rental and the phone number / an easy number 
to mistake. Those four fours in a row.” The poet goes 
on to detail the messages destined for others that she 
received: “It was like being popular.” 

Another poem, “Silage,” commences with the 
equally guileless “Selling the farm is not the same as 
buying the farm. / Buying the farm means you die. 


Selling the farm / means someone else died.” These 
poems plow straight into their material of circum- 
stance, accident and mortality. 

But what about the bees? Do any of these 
poems speak of bees at any speed? The titular 
poem, which appears in the book’s first section, 
doesn't seem strong enough to encapsulate the 
whole collection. Its three 
stanzas are full of bees eating 
gouges in autumn’s apple , 
feit and a red bird singing and a 
spat over dinner that sends the 
speaker out to contemplate the bees and stars — but 
a reader may think, That's it? Surely there’s some- 
thing more? 

Indeed there is. The final section of the book, “The 
Miss Nancy Papers,” consists of a series of sonnets 
inspired by “Miss Nancy” (Nancy Claster), who hosted 
the children’s program “Romper Room" from 1953 to 
1964. The show’s theme song exhorted viewers to be 
“Do Bees,” a message that Potter questions and rails 
against in these 15 linked sonnets. 

As this sequence progresses, the final line of each 
sonnet becoming the first line of the next, Potter both 
revisits some of the book’s seemingly disparate topics 
and draws them together. She measures the hippie 
years, life’s curious emergencies and its family ten- 
sions against the supposed high-water mark of being a 
"Romper Room” Do Bee, a title belonging to children 
who “never did anything wrong” (“2”). 

Even though this section comes 54 pages after the 
poem “Some Slow Bees,” it gives the book a through 
line, illuminating anew the beauty of those backyard 
bees nuzzling the fallen apples. Now the reader sees 
them as free bees, as opposed to the good little Do 
Bees — “No match touchers. No car stander uppers. / 
No street players” (“1”) — who are so praised by Miss 
Nancy, queen of mid-century’s ideal polite, well-man- 
nered society. 

Filled with behaviors that would have mystified 
Miss Nancy, Potter’s crown of sonnets portrays a romp 
through life’s bigger rooms. Their subjects range from 
“A car load of Don’t Bees. / Kids standing on the back 
seat. Dad smoking at the wheel” (“4”) to activists who 
“threw rocks at cop cars. / Got gassed in public squares. 
Smashed some bank windows” (“6”). Perhaps this 
book is about colony collapse — or at least about the 
crumbling of our society’s sovereign conformist ideals 
— after all. © 
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Hellas Good f|§| 

Taverna Khione brings rural Greece to Shelburne by hannah palmer egan 1 • 



W hen Cafe Shelburne opened in 1969, high cui- 
sine was synonymous with the fine French 
cookery heralded by Georges Auguste 
Escoffier — butter-soaked escargots in white 
wine, potatoes gratin, coq au vin — accompanied by wines 
from the grand chateaux that dot the French countryside. 

Here in Vermont, Cafe Shelburne paid faithful homage 
to that tradition until 2013, when new owners reworked 
the menu around modern French fare. Dishes pulled fla- 
vors from around the globe and relied less on butter and 
game than on fresh seasonal produce. That lasted little 
more than a year: After serving a final New Year’s Eve 
dinner in 2014, the beloved restaurant closed its doors. 

Soon after, chef Marc Provencher (who did a stint at 
Michael's on the Hill in Waterbury in the mid-2000s) 
returned from Maine, where his two Greek/Italian 
restaurants garnered rave reviews. They remain open 
today — though he's no longer involved — and helped put 
Brunswick on the culinary map. 

When Provencher took over the old cafe space, he 
swapped its country-home decor with more casual seat- 
ing and painted the walls a penetrating royal blue. He 
planted the window boxes with herbs and, in early April, 
opened Taverna Khione, a modern, forward-thinking 
Greek restaurant 

While the restaurant's shingled white exterior could 
evoke a seaside cottage, the bill of fare is more countryside 
than beachfront. Sure, there’s seafood aplenty, but land- 
roving sheep, goats, beef and other cloven-hooved critters 
trot through the menu, lending their muscles and organs 
to the Grecian table as they have since the great feasts of 
Homer’s Odyssey. 

Provencher presents contemporary takes on traditional 
Greek cooking, handmade in-house with local ingredients. 
The menu changes monthly, as dishes are built around the 
best available meat and produce. And while the chef has 
Greek roots in his maternal bloodline, his affinity for this 
particular cuisine seems to come more from a studied pas- 
sion than from familial connection. 

Behind the bar, staffers pour house cocktails and canon 
quaffs. One night, an aviation was a loyal rendition of the 
classic: violet-gray with creme de violette, fruity with 
lemon and maraschino liqueur. Its boozy kick reminded 
me that I was, after all, drinking a gin martini. The Better 
Call Saul was more relaxed: a sunny vodka cooler with 
cucumber and citrus, St. Germain and mint. 

The bar offers a handful of draft beers, including stellar 
brews from Fiddlehead Brewing, Maine Beer Company, 
Queen City Brewery and Zero Gravity Craft Brewery. 
But a quick glance at the wine list reveals the restaurant's 
vinous heart "You are in a nice Greek restaurant,” the 
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Swinging 
Into Action 

HATCHET TAP & TABLE OPENS 
IN RICHMOND 

Last December, Seven Days 
spoke with GABRIEL FIRMAN 
as he set out to build a 
casual dining experience 
in Richmond. Firman, who 
has a decade’s experience 
in the Portland, Ore., res- 
taurant industry under his 
belt, hoped to open hatchet 
tap & table back in March. 
But he soon realized the 
former Bridge Street 
Cafe space at 30 Bridge 
Street needed a complete 
makeover. “Once we started 
to peel back the walls of a 
100-year-old building, it 
was sort of an unknown,” 
Firman says. 

Seven months of con- 
struction later, the new pub 
welcomed the Richmond 
community on Monday, 

July 13. Firman had al- 
ready debuted a creemee 
window on the Fourth — a 
holdover from the former 
cafe, with maple ice cream 

from KINGDOM CREAMERY OF 

Vermont and candied bacon 
sprinkles alongside the 
standard fixings. 

The pub's dinner menu 
reveals Firman’s commit- 
ment to local ingredients; 
he sources his meats and 
vegetables from nearby 
farms. In the kitchen, 
executive chef jeremy 
silansky (formerly of mule 
bar in Winooski) and sous 
chef jared moran turn out 
everything from fish sand- 
wiches and lobster rolls 
(with seafood from wood 
mountain fish) to burgers 
and dogs. As for the buns 
for those burgers and dogs, 
Firman takes local sourcing 
to the next level and gets 
his brioches from sweet 
simone's next door. The 
menu also offers a handful 
of entrees, including a 
housemade potato-and- 
cheese pierogi sided with 
local snap peas. 





Behind the bar, most 
of Hatchet’s 24 taps pour 
hard-to-find craft beers. 
Local brews from hill 

FARMSTEAD BREWERY flow 

alongside suds from 
regional breweries such 
as Jack’s Abby Brewing in 
Framingham, Mass.; Oxbow 
Brewing in Newcastle, 
Maine; and Evil Twin 
Brewing in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“We’re looking [to feature] 
beers that are not available 
in bottles and cans,” says 
Firman, adding that the bar 
will also pour collaboration 
beers. A few spigots are 
dedicated to wine — two 
reds and two whites — and 
hard cider. 

Though Hatchet’s 
renovations were serious 
business, the new restau- 
rant has plenty of quirks. 
Firman and his team hand- 
built a long, community- 
style dining table, which 
comfortably seats 20, and a 
full-length, timber-framed 
shuffleboard table, where 
bar patrons can compete 
head to head. 

The owner says he also 
hopes to get bingo nights 
up and running soon. 

“Our main focus here 
is community,” Firman 
says. “[Richmond] is such 
a tightly knit place and 
we really needed a place 
to foster that." The pub 

too: “I’m sick of driving to 
Waterbury or Burlington to 
eat,” says Firman, who lives 

ever leave here.” 

For the first week, 
Hatchet will be open from 
4 to 10 p.m., with hours ex- 
panding in coming weeks. 

A brunch menu is served 
Saturdays and Sundays 
starting at 10 a.m. 

— S.B. 
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index seems to say. “Drink Greek wine.” 
Every option on the list hails from the 
Hellenic republic. 

The bar’s 50-odd bottles represent 
the first Greek wines to be imported to 
Vermont — before the restaurant opened, 
the wines weren’t sold anywhere in the 
state. Provencher said finding an importer 
willing to gamble on the unfamiliar vin- 
tages was a challenge. 

The several wines I tasted over 
two visits (all white or pink, since it’s 
summer) were bright and food-friendly. 
On a brisk June evening, a sparkling 
KirYianni Akakies rose was dry and crisp 
with straw and strawberry on the palate. 
It was as pleasant as any Provencal pink 
I’ve sipped in recent history. 

Later, a mineral-y, citrus-soaked 
Gentilini Robola was cordial company 
for a sizzling pan of feta dip (bouy- 
iourdi), stained savory red with tomato 
and red pepper. Spooned onto a baguette 
from 0 Bread Bakery, the salty cheese 
was like a crumbly spinach-artichoke 
dip: rustic but elegant. That description 
fits the homespun decor with its pretty, 
mismatched dishes and flaxen napkins. 

Service is similarly laid-back, but 
always kind and polished. Provencher’s 


PROVENCHER'S COOKING IS 
PASTORAL. HIS PRESENTATIONS 
SPARE. AND IT’S IMPRESSIVE 
WHEN HE REALLY NAILS IT. 


capable staff tend to every need efficiently 
but without hurry, and dining under their 
care feels fluid and friendly. 

“How did you hear about us?" our 
waitress asked on my first visit, deliver- 
ing a plate of grilled octopus (htapodi). 
Not wanting to reveal that I was there 
to review the place, I mumbled a little 
white lie. She noted that, located in a town 
where the median age is around 47 years 
old (compared to 27 in Burlington and 36 
in Chittenden County), Taverna gener- 
ally serves a retirement crowd. Indeed, 
the dining room was filled with graying 
couples. 

As she took her leave, we snapped 
into the springy cephalopod, its two 
tentacles curled around a dollop of 
pureed fava punctuated with caper 
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berries nearly the size of figs. The briny 
creature was soft enough to cut with a 
butter knife, the fava robust with beany 
richness, and the capers pickle-y and 
pungent. 

The tentacles stiffened as they cooled, 
and chewing them revealed more than 
a few grains of sand, so the dish wasn’t 
perfectly executed. But despite its short- 
comings (which weren’t horrible — I’d 
order it again), the plate was thoughtful, 
intense and uncompromising. What chef 
dares to serve mostly whole mollusks to 
the good people of Shelburne? 


On a second visit weeks later, a dip 
sampler seemed tame by comparison 
— until my guest and I started spooning 
the spreads onto bread. A cool potato 
mash recalled a mellow summer salad, 
but the dense, dill-laced tzatziki, made 
with imported Greek goat’s-milk yogurt, 
was spicy with raw garlic. The tarama- 
salata — a traditional puree of carp roe, 
onion, lemon and soaked bread — gave 

“I have a feeling that’s a flavor you 
have to grow up with,” said my friend, 
staring at a fishy bit of bread. If the 


carp flavor was intense, the htipiti 
— a smooth, spicy puree of feta and 
grilled hot pepper — exuded a Greek- 
grandmother quality. Both elegant and 
blunt, its peasant charm was repeated 
throughout the menu. 

Provencher’s cooking is pastoral, his pre- 
sentations spare, and it’s impressive when 
he really nails it. A leg of rabbit, braised in 
red wine until it fell easily from the bone, 
was resplendent with stewed sour cherries 
from Shelburne Orchards, pearl onions and 
wilted greens — a refined but unpretentious 
dish with a country heart. 


Another night, a pair of grilled Maine 
lamb chops, dry-rubbed with just salt, 
pepper and oregano and served with 
lemony roasted potatoes, were magnifi- 
cent in their fork-tender simplicity. 

Similarly unassuming was a tangle 
of Greek spaghetti (makaronia), flecked 
with bits of nutty myzithra — a fresh, 
firm goat cheese native to Crete — 
and aromatic, fresh-picked verbena. 
Revealing the knobby imperfections of 
handmade noodles, the pasta was cooked 
to an ideal al dente and sweetened with 
brown butter. 

Pasta also appeared on the specials 
list one night, tossed with braised 
goat shoulder in a comforting tomato 
sauce warmed with allspice and bits 
of goat liver. The goat was lovely, but 
the pasta clumped together. The dish 
seemed better suited to a cold winter’s 
night than a humid summer eve yet still 
suggested a Sunday family supper in 
some far-away village. And the thing 
about Sunday suppers, as any host can 
tell you, is that not everything is always 
perfect. 

As restaurant guests paying good 
money for a meal, we tend to expect 
flawless execution every time and thus 
are often disappointed. But the success 
of a dish falls along a spectrum, and 
most land somewhere between sublime 
and inedible. I admire a restaurant will- 
ing to gamble on a dish in order to serve 
something new and interesting, so I was 
more than willing to grant a pass when 
Taverna didn't score a perfect 10. Even 
the least successful plates were solid 
sevens. 

On both visits, the desserts — a 
smooth, delightful custard one night, ice 
cream and sorbet the other — ensured 
that any missteps were long forgot- 
ten before we left. An opulent scoop of 
coffee ice cream packed the subtle tex- 
ture of finely ground coffee beans; a bit 
of lemon-thyme sorbet, with its palate- 
cleansing, citrus lightness, was its polar 
opposite. 

Though these were both made 
in-house, the menu doesn’t mention 
it. Provencher seems self-assured 
enough in his cooking that he doesn’t 
need to brag. The pasta, too, is hand- 
made on-site (labeled simply “pasta," 
in Greek), and the eggs probably came 
from some nearby roost. But rather than 
using his menu as a pulpit for his farm- 
to-table mission, the chef seems to hope 
that excellence, when he achieves it, will 
speak for Itself. © 


Contact: hannah@se\’endaysvt.com 

info 




LOCAL CIDER 

Boyden Valley winery 
Champlain orchards 
citizen cider 
cold Hollow 
Down East cider 
Eden cider 
Fable Farm 


MAKERS 


Farnum Hill 
Hall Home Place cider 
shacksbury cider 
Stowe cider 
urban Farm Fermentory 
Whetstone cider 
windfall cider 
woodchuck Hard cider 


LOCAL PORK FOOD PAIRINGS 


Hen of the wood 
Bluebird BBQ 
Get Baked 


ArtsRiot 
southern smoke 


LIVE MUSIC 

The Tenderbeliies 

AT ARTSRIOT 

Saturday July 25. 400 Pine Street 
$25 advance / $30 day of 

VIP rare & experimental cider tasting (and early entrance) $55 
VIP 4PM / General Admission 5-8PM 


www.vtciderclassic.co 
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Smokin’ Hot 

FORMER BRIDGE STREET BUTCHERY 
REOPENS IN NEW SPACE IN WAITSFIELD 
Meat eaters in the Mad River Valley will 
be pleased to know that, after a three- 
month hiatus, Waitsfield’s Bridge Street 
Butchery reopened on July 15 in a new 
location, 100 Mad River Green, and 
with a pared-down name: the butchery. 

Chef-owner jeff lynn, a graduate 

of the NEW ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE, 

will continue to offer cut-to- 
order steaks, chops and housemade 
sausages — carved from local grass- 
fed beef, pork, lamb and poultry 
— along with super-fresh seafood 
hand-picked by ethan wood at wood 
mountain fish. But now Lynn is also 
brining, smoking and roasting his 
sandwich meats in-house. 

“We’re not doing the typical deli 
prepurchased meats [anymore]," Lynn 
tells Seven Days via phone. “We’re 
doing all that in-house. I'm standing in 
front of the smoker right now.” 

The pulled pork, brisket and other 
meats are available by the pound or lay- 
ered into sandwiches, many on breads 
from Waitsfield’s green rabbit baker}'. 

So are house-brined, roasted turkey 
and smoked salmon, bluefish and other 
sea creatures. The fish — smoked or 
otherwise — also appear in ceviches 
and salads, the better to pair with your 
sandwich. 


On Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Lynn will cut Wood Mountain’s 
sushi-grade fish into nigiri, sashimi and 
a half-dozen nori rolls made to order. 
The chef dabbled in sushi when he 
opened the original shop at 40 Bridge 
Street in 2012, he says, but couldn’t 
keep up with the demand. The new 
location, with twice the square footage 
of the old, allowed Lynn to build that 
capacity into the space. 

Providing the cooking public 
with restaurant-quality ingredients 
is his main agenda, Lynn says. Still, 
the new shop has a few tables where 
in-house patrons can sit down for 
their sushi or sandwich — and sip 
one of two local beers on draft or a 
glass of wine. 

The Butchery is open Tuesday 
through Saturday. Menus will change 
every few weeks and be updated on 
social media. 



More food after the 
classifieds section, page si 
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Breaking 

Fast 

During Ramadan, Muslim communities strengthen 
ties and faith over food story and photos by kymelya sari 



L ess than an hour before sunset on 
July 4, Malyun Kassim arrived 
at the Colchester mosque with 
trays loaded with 500 homemade 
beef samosas. The food wasn't for an 
Independence Day potluck but for iftar, 
the evening meal during the Islamic holy 
month of Ramadan, when Muslims break 
their day-long fast. 

“This is sadaqa" — the Arabic word 
for charity — the 23-year-old Burlington 
woman said. 

For the past four years, Kassim's family 
has been baking the triangular-shaped 
pastries and bringing them to the mosque 
for iftar. Her family had been chopping 
vegetables and beef, as well as rolling 
dough, since 10 a.m. 

Kassim's Somali family is among 
Vermont’s growing Muslim popula- 
tion. Worldwide, Muslims number 1.6 
billion. Roughly 5,000 live in Vermont, 
a board member of the Islamic Society 
of Vermont estimates. The community 
has expanded in recent years with the 
influx of immigrants working at com- 
panies such as IBM and refugees from 
Muslim countries resettled in the area. 
For the past month, Vermont Muslims 
have spent the long summer days ab- 
staining from food and drink — as well 


as smoking and sexual relations with 
their spouses — waiting patiently for 
sundown. 

Fasting during Ramadan is one of the 
five pillars of Islam, basic acts that are 
the foundation of Muslim life. Because 
the Islamic calendar is based on the lunar 
cycle, Ramadan begins at a different time 
each year. In 2015, it started at sundown 
on June 17 and will end at sundown 
on Thursday, July 16. During this time, 
Muslims are also expected to avoid gossip- 
ing, backbiting and idle talk, while increas- 
ing acts of worship, including performing 
additional nightly prayers, reading the 
Koran and giving to charity — hence the 
samosa delivery. 

Fasting during Ramadan allows 
Muslims to attain piety and remember 
those who don’t have food or drink, said 
Islam Hassan, imam of the Colchester 
mosque. It also "dissolves social bound- 
aries,” he said, because "everyone starts 
eating at the same time.” 

It’s common for Muslims to share the 
evening meal with families or friends at 
mosques, restaurants or in their homes. 
Hassan likened the iftar to Thanksgiving 
dinner. “Fortunately, we have that for 30 
days,” he said. 







The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 
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CONCLUDES, THE CONGREGATION 
WILL HAVE 

SHI. BOSNIAN. 
SOMALI. TURKISH AND ARAB 
CUISINES. 

If it were up to him, the area’s Muslims 
would gather at the mosque every day 
for iftar. But Hassan’s congregation cur- 
rently hosts the communal meals only on 
Saturdays and Sundays. About 200 people 
typically attend. 

As soon as the sun set on July 4, the 
congregants broke their fast by eating 
dates or drinking water, following the 
example of Muhammad. As is common in 
mosques, the men and women ate in dif- 
ferent sections of the site. 

The Colchester group has its own 
contemporary tradition: Its various ethnic 
communities take turns preparing the eve- 
ning meal. That night, the mosque’s Somali 
contingent, including Kassim's family, had 
been busy cooking. By the time Ramadan 
concludes, the congregation trill have 
sampled Indian, Bangladeshi, Bosnian, 
Somali, Turkish and Arab cuisines. 

“There’s some friendly competition,” 
said Youness Jamil, treasurer of the Islamic 
Society of Vermont, which founded the 
Colchester mosque in 1999. The communi- 
ties bear the cost of preparing iftar because 
Muslims believe acts of charity get double 
the reward during Ramadan. 

Some of the dishes the Somalis 
cooked included samosas, yellow rice, 
beef stew, black pepper chicken and 



mandazi — fluffy, triangular fried dough. 
But they also prepared food more familiar 
to Western palates such as pasta, pizza, 
egg salad and banana bread. 

The ethnic-themed dinner did not deter 
Senadina Camdzic and Asminka Karadza 
from contributing Bosnian desserts such 
as hurmasice, a cake soaked in syrup, and 
oblande, a walnut and chocolate wafer cake. 

“We want to help; a little goes a long 
way,” said Camdzic, who earlier had taken 
a photograph of her desserts among the 
array of food. 

After performing the dusk prayer, the 
women flanked the buffet and the lines 
moved quickly. The seats soon filled up, 
but many did not mind tucking into their 
food while sitting on the carpeted floor. 

For many, iftar is also a time to catch up 
with friends and relatives. FaizaAbdullahi, 
whose family decided to bake Arabic and 
Turkish desserts for the Saturday meal 
instead of Somali ones, said those who 
come from Muslim households may take 
iftar for granted. 

“We have some converts here that live 
on their own,” Abdullahi noted. "What I 
love about it is just to be here. So people 
like that would feel more comfortable and 
come here. So they don’t have to spend 
iftar in their home, eating alone.” 
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New convert Amina Raie is experienc- 
ing her first Ramadan and joins the iftars 
at the Colchester mosque on the week- 
end. During the week though, she breaks 
her fast either at home or gets invited to 
friends’ homes. 

“I live by myself, so it’s not like eating 
alone is particularly shocking or new,” she 
said. “Sure, it’s a bit later on. Me and my 
cat have a great iftar together." 

Raie admitted she had coffee with- 
drawal on the first day but since then, “It 
hasn't been bad at all," she said. “It’s all a 
mental thing.” 

Raie, who grew up in Texas, was raised 
to eat extremely healthily and did not have 
to adjust her eating habits for Ramadan. 
Her diet consists of lots of water, water- 
melon, vegetables, lean meat, hard-boiled 
eggs, salads and protein-rich soup. 

“I sneaked myself a little chocolate one 
night, though,” she admitted. “And coffee 
is the best treat.” 

What has proved most challenging 
for Raie is sleep deprivation. She joins 
the congregation for taraweeh, or extra 
nightly prayers that Muslims perform 
during Ramadan. These typically end past 
midnight. But Raie stays up until 4 a.m., 
after she has eaten her predawn meal, or 
suhoor, and performed the dawn prayer. 
Her heart “sinks a little" when she sets the 
alarm clock and realizes she has to wake 
up for work in less than four hours. But 
she catches up on sleep over the weekend. 

Summer can be a challenging time for 
Muslims in the U.S. to fast; the days can 
last for up to 16 hours. Although fasting is 
obligatory for most adult Muslims, some 
are exempt — the elderly and infirm, as 
well as women who are menstruating, 
pregnant or breastfeeding, for example. 
In the run-up to Ramadan, Imam Hassan 
gave lectures about fasting and the cir- 
cumstances that would exempt one from 


it. He said there was no single fatwa, or 
religious edict, and he would give advice 
according to an individual’s circumstance. 

Soccer player Aiman Ginawi of South 
Burlington, who was named the 2014-15 
Vermont Boys Soccer Player of the Year by 
USA Today, attends iftar at the mosque. He 
has had to play matches during Ramadan 
in the past few years. 

“The first week is hard for me because 
I’m not used to it,” he said. “No water, and 
it’s hot during the summer.” To compen- 
sate, he usually drinks more water on the 
eve of a game. 

His coaches have offered to take him 
off the field if he felt unwell, but Ginawi 
said he’s declined. He’s been determined 
to play despite fasting. He said he's been in 
top form during Ramadan, citing a match 
hree years ago in which he scored two 
oals and had one assist. 

“After the game, I feel lightheaded,” he 
said. At iftar, just drinking water is “like 
the best feeling ever.” 

But, after consulting the imam the 
17-year-old did not fast when he had away 
games. Hassan said any type of travel 
involves hardship, and travelers are ex- 
empted from fasting. He also explained 
that one should abstain from fasting in 
situations where doing so would put one’s 
life in danger, as was the case during the 
recent heat wave in Pakistan that killed at 
least 1,000 people. 

Just as Ramadan is the time Muslims 
provide food for one another as a form 
of charity and strengthen their faith, it is 
also a time of overconsumption. After not 
eating or drinking for an entire day, it’s 
not uncommon for Muslims to overin- 
dulge and “violate the wisdom of fasting.” 
Hassan makes a point to remind his con- 
gregation to have a healthy understanding 
of the practice. 

“They eat with their eyes and not their 
bellies, and end up wasting food,” he said. 

Most times, though, the leftovers are 
packed into boxes, to be eaten during the 
predawn meal. 

Speaking through a translator, Luley 
Amir, Malyun Kassim’s mother and one 
of the organizers of the Somali iftar, said 
she was happy to have been able to cook 
for the other communities and hopes that 
God will reward her. 

Her other daughter, 18-year-old 
Habiba, said she is tired of making samo- 
sas. She usually doesn’t even eat them. 
But she likes going to the mosque for 
iftars because “seeing different people is 
awesome.” 

“They get to try what I make, and it 
makes me happy,” Habiba said. ® 

INFO 

Find out more about the Islamic Society of 
Vermont in Colchester at isvt.org. 
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REFRESH YOUR SPIRIT. 


Crafted in small batches from an extract of fresh elderflower 
blossoms, St. Elder makes every drink irresistible. 
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Standing Ovation 

In the wake of the state’s civil union and 
same-sex marriage debates, the Vermont 
Pride Theater was founded in summer 
2011. The result was a festival focused on 
facilitating conversation between LGBTQ 
Vermonters and their families, friends and 
communities. This year, regional talent 
and visiting artists execute well-known 
and original plays that address cross- 
generational issues, from coming out as a 
teen to contemplating parenthood as an 
adult. The series kicks off with Jonathan 
Harvey's Beautifiil Thing (pictured), 
directed by veteran thespian Cher Laston. 
Five years after its inception, this project 
is as relevant as ever, because peace, love 
and understanding never go out of style. 







—ABIGAIL WASHBURN & WU FEI 


P air a Nashville-based banjo player and a Beijing-born 

guzheng performer and you get Abigail Washburn and Wu 
Fei's imaginative Chinese-Appalachian fusion. Washburn, a 
clawhammer-style picker and alumna of the Middlebury College 
Chinese language program, has strong connections to Eastern 
culture, regularly touring the world's most populous country, 
.hei was classically trained before heading to the United 
States, where she has embraced Western styles, composing 
for choirs, string quartets and chamber ensembles. The duo, 
who sometimes collaborate in the "Kungfu-Appalachian" 
trio W.u-Fdrce, head to Washburn's old stomping grounds 
to bridge the Pacific as part of the Middlebury Language 
-Schools centennial celebration. 


Sip & Sample 

Dairy lovers dig into award-winning wedges from 
more than 40 artisan producers at the Vermont 
Cheesemakers Festival. Famed frontage from the 
likes of Fairy Tale Farm and Spoonwood Cabin 
Creamery is on display at a pastoral picnic in the 
state with the highest number of cheesemakers 
per capita. Lactose not your thing? Wine, craft 
beer and spirits and a host of local eats are also 
on the menu. When they need a time-out from 
tasting, home chefs can take notes as leading 
craftsmen offer cooking demos and workshops. 
Don't miss “Cheese Chicks: Women to Watch,” a 
session celebrating the leading ladies of the trade. 

VERMONT CHEESEMAKERS FESTIVAL 



Come One, Come All 

Step right up for ringside revelry at Shelburne 
Museum's Family Day: Circus-palooza. Parents and kids 
clown around at a big-top-themed bash brimming with 
spectacular stunts and ear-to-ear smiles. Jaws drop 
as daring aerialists, jugglers and stilt walkers dazzle 
with awe-inspiring feats. Fueled by sugar)' confections, 
mini merrymakers hit the carousel and carnival games 
before taking a break with a good book. In a new twist 
on the annual extravaganza, potential performers can 
preregister for the Circus Smirkus Workshop led by the 
troupe’s lead teacher, Joni White-Hansen, culminating 
in an entertaining exhibition for family and friends. 

FAMILY DAY: CIRCUS-PALOOZA 

Free with museum admission. $7-24; free for kids under 
5: $25-30 for Circus Smirkus Workshop. Info, 985-3346. 




calendar 


RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

Pork, Rutland, 2-6 p.m. Free. Info. 773-4813 or 
SUN TO CHEESE TOUR: Fromage lovers go behind 

health & fitness 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center. 
Hardwick. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 472-6694. 

8-9:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 888-1261. 

'ALL IN THE FAMILY' FILM SERIES: Themed movies 

Free. Info, 426-3581. 

BOOKMOBILE: The traveling library makes the 


COMICS. COLORS & EVERYDAY SUPERPOWERS: 

noon. Free: preregister. Info, 878-6956. 
CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: Little ones take in classical composi- 

DRIVE-IN MOVIE NIGHT: Children bring cardboard 


2014 animated film Big Hero 6. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library, Montpelier. 5 p.m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 
LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 

a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

PAJAMA STORY TIME: Tots cuddle up in PJs for 

'THE PATCHWORK GIRL OF OZ': Audience mem- 

Library. Burlington. 10:30 a,m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

READ TO HANK THE THERAPY DOG: Tykes cozy 

READING BUDDIES: Youngsters in grades K through 

READING CHAMPIONS: Teens and tweens drop in 
5L Johnsbury Athenaeum. 2-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
RECYCLED OWLS: Eco-conscious kiddos ages 8 


STORY & ACTIVITY TIME: Captivating titles pave 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Hero-themed 

Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 10-10:30 a.m. 


SUPERHERO TRAINING CAMP: I 

WACKY WEDNESDAYS: BU8BLE ACTIVITIES: Small 

WEDNESDAY WACKTIVITY: TRIVIA & BINGO: 

264-5660. 

YOUNG & FUN PERFORMANCE SERIES: STEPHEN 
GRATTO VARIETY SHOW: Audience members are in 

10:30 a.m. Free. I 


GAYME NIGHT WITH GLAM: Fueled by 

Free. Info, 860-7812. 

music 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS 
LUNCHTIME CONCERT SERIES: %' 

Free. Info, 865-7166. 

CAPITAL CITY BAND: The community i 



COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Buckshot 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World-class 

Hall. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. S10-125: f 
and under. Info. 800-639-3443. 

INTRODUCTION TO FIDDLE: Potential players prac- 

10:30 a.m.; adults. 11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 223-8945. 

JERICHO/UNDERHILL SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: 

Jericho. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 899-2693. 

Memorial Bandstand. Middlesex. 6:30 p.m. Free. 
JUSTIN MANALAD: Pianist Annemieke McLane 


Adult Center. Rutland. 7:15-9:15 p.m. Free: dona- 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Giant bronze 

College. 5 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5258. 

outdoors 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 

Little River State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. S2-4; free 
Info. 244-7103. 

seminars 

FINANCIAL CAPABILITIES WORKSHOP: Renters 

of Western Vermont. West Rutland. 5-9 p.m. $25 
refundable deposit; preregister. Info, 438-2303, 

RECONNECT WITH YOUR DEEPER SELF 
THROUGH NATURE: With guidance 

_ , Montpelier. 5:30-7:30 p.m. $7-8; 
preregister. Info. 223-8000. exL 


879-6001. 

SUMMER TRAIL SERIES: Athletes take to wood and 


WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the hoop! 

for details. Leddy Park, Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. 

talks 

BURLINGTON DEATH CAFE: Folks meet for a 


theater 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AND THE CASE OF THE JERSEY LILY’: Mystery and 

'LIVING TOGETHER': A country home is the setting 

Marshfield, 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info, 456-8968. 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA LIVE: Natalie Dessay 

S16. Info. 603-646-2422. Catamount Arts Center. St. 
'OUTSIDE MULLINGAR': Two middle-aged Irish 

Shanley. McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael's 
College, Colchester, 8 p.m. $34-43. In 


words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Deanna Bailey pro- 

BOOK DISCUSSION: 'YOUTH LOOKING AT LIFE’: 

CREATING IMAGES IN POETRY: Writer Tamra 

SHORT FICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 


SLAM!: SPOKEN WORD POETRY: MC Rajnli Eddins 

featuring Humble of Bless the Child. ArtsRiot 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 540-0406. 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: 

Library. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info. 253-6145. 

UNFILTERED: WINE & POETRY: Locally made vino 
Shelburne Vineyard. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 985-8222. 

WOMEN'S VETERANS BOOK CLUB: Ladies who 


THU. 16 


Lodge, Duxbury, 6-9 p.m. $25-$250 includes dinner; 


COLLEEN MCLAUGHLIN: The master gardener sows 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An informal 

Free. Info. 678-4918. 

MATTHEW MORIARTY: The archaeologist digs 

El Peten. Guatemala.' Vermont Historical Society. 
Barre, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 272-2509. 


M JLG.I.C: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks or any and all gender 

food. The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. 


BASE OF THE PYRAMID GLOBAL NETWORK 
SUMMIT: Leading authorities tackle hard-hitting 

Up.' Davis Center, UVM. Burlington. 7:30 a.m. $299- 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVE 



health & fitness 


Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ 


For more information, call 656-0392 
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URGENT CARE 

• • 

From bug bites to broken bones, we're here for you. 

1200 Williston Rd. 

178 Swanton Rd. 

798 US Rt. 302 

South Burlington, VT 

St. Albans, VT 

Berlin, VT 

802.448.8205 

802.528.5100 

802.744.0138 
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www.ccmdcenters.con 
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VERMONT TECH 


INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 

AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


Upcoming Summer 

SHORT COURSES 


Wildcrafting 1 Wild Mushroom 


Gathering II 

AUGUST 10-12 | $250 

Wild Edible Food - 
Marketing & Regs 

AUGUST 17-19 | $250 


vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


Wild Mushroom 
Gathering I 

AUGUST 3-5 | $250 




calendar 


RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fliers 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington, 11-11:45 ajn' Free. Info, 865-7216. 
SUPERHERO PARADE: Parents and creatively clad 

to City Hall Park. Church Street Marketplace. 
Burlington, 1-3 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

TRAPP ATTACK KIDS MOUNTAIN BIKING NIGHT: 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Language lovers prac- 

South Burlington. 7-8:30 p,m. Free. Info, 503-2037. 


PIKNIC ELECTRONIK: DJ sets and beat-driven 


music 

ANNEMIEKE MCLANE: Accompanied by accordion- 

434-3036. 

BATTERY PARK FREE CONCERT SERIES: Kat Wright 

Burlington. 6:30 p,m. Free. Info. 223-2396. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: See WE0.15. 
Hardwick Town House. 7:30 pjn. $10-125; free for 
kids 12 and under. Info, 600-639-3443. 

ELLIS MILLS BROWN BAG CONCERT SERIES: An 

ELLIS MILLS BROWN BAG SUMMER CONCERT 

Montpelier, noon. Free. Info, 223-9604. 

FRONT PORCH CONCERT SERIES: Entrain bring 

SUMMER CONCERT SERIES: Audience members 

Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 6:30 p.m. Free. 


RATTLESNAKES IN VERMONT: Biologist Doug 

SUNSET AOUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 

Meet at the Contact Station. Little River State 
Park, Waterbury, 6:30 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and 

Info. 244-7103. 

WATER STRIDERS It: Don your water shoes for a 

along the Stevenson Brook. Little River State Park. 
Waterbury, 1:30 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and under; 

seminars 

'COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS WITHIN CULTURE 
AND SOCIETY. AND ITS EFFECTS ON OUR 
UNCONSCIOUS INNER WORLD': Shamanic guide 

op. Montpelier, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. 
Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 

'WOOF! WHAT IS THE DOG SAYING?': A multi-me- 

Street Community Center. SL Albans. 6:30-7:30 

sports 

PICKUP RUGBY: Veteran players 



TWANGTOWN PARAMOURS: The husband-and-wife 

Town Hall Theatre. Woodstock Village Green, noon. 

outdoors 

BIRDS BY EARS a EYES: Ornithologists embark 
Little River State Park, Waterbury. 11 a.m. $2-4; free 
Info. 244-7103. 

THE GOOD. THE BAD & THE REALLY. REALLY 

Little River State Park Waterbury. 4 p.m. S2-4; free 
Info, 244-7103. 


talks 

HOT TOPICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
LAW LECTURE SERIES: Janelle Orel 

In The Next Legal Profession: Lawyers 

Room 007. Oakes Hall, Vermont Law School, 5 
Royalton, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 831-1228. 
SIENNA CRAIG: The anthropologist's presenta- 

p.m. Free. Info, 249-0397. 


'BAT BOY. THE MUSICAL': Townsfolk are up in 

Info. 863-5966. 

DEMENTIA-FRIENDLY INTERGENERATIONAL 
PUPPET PROJECT: Through a series of classes, 

Montpelier Senior Activity Center, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
$20 for series: preregister. Info, 262-6284. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AND THE CASE OFTHE JERSEY LILY': See WED.15, 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A broadcast production 

South Burlington. 2 &7 p.m. $18. Info. 863-5966. 

$23. Info. 603-646-2422. 

'OUTSIDE MULLINGAR’: See WED.15. 

'PETER AND THE STARCATCHER': A dozen actors 

7:30 p.m. S39-52. Info. 824-5288. 

'SHREK THE MUSICAL': The Stowe Theatre Guild 

Theatre, 8-10 p.m. S15-25. Info. 253-3961. 

THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE': Edward comes from 

Unadllla Theatre. Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 


CANAAN MEETINGHOUSE READING SERIES: 

Canaan, N.H., 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

MARTHA OLIVER-SMITH: 

f 748-8291. 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT 
BOOK SALE: See WED.15. 
WRITING FOR YOUNG ADULTS: 


FRI.17 


'A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM': North Country Community Theatre 

'LIVING TOGETHER': See WED.15. 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA LIVE ENCORE: Natalie 

the Arts, N.Y.. 7 p.m. S5-15. Info. 518-523-2512. 


THE WAKE UP TO DYING PROJECT: See THU.16. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: SAMBA: Samir 

7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-9:30 p.m. $6-14. Info, 862-2269. 
DANCE PARTY: Let's boogie! Revelers cut a rug 

Free Library, 7-9:30 p.m. Free. Info. 434-3036. 

ECSTATIC DANCE VERMONT: See WED.15. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT DANCE FESTIVAL: See 


BLUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions 

238-4540. 

FRIDAY NIGHTS: DOWNTOWN RUTLAND: Sensory 


NIGHT CIRCUS: Black-tie attire is encouraged at 

$35 for members; preregister. Info, 985-0906. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Hall Park, 8 p.m. $18; preregister. Info, 883-5966. 
TURNON 8URLINGT0N: Communication games 


fairs & festivals 


HERBAL FAIR & SUMMER CELEBRATION: Revelers 


community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

preregister. Inro. 262-6288. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY REGIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE MIXER: Friends and colleagues catch 


Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $6-8. 

p.m. $5-8. Info. 603-646-2422. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Grass-fed 

eats and live music. Canal Street Bellows Falls, 4-7 
BENEFIT DINNER: Diners eat for a cause at a family- 

live music. Red Clover Inn, Rutland. 6 p.m. $50 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See THU.16. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Place. Essex Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
999-3249. 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Cooks use heirloom herbs 

museum admission. $4-14; free for kids under 3. 
Info. 457-2355. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE 


KILLINGTON WINE FESTIVAL: Oenophlles sample 

details. Killington Resort 6-10 p.m. S45-150. Info. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air mar- 

TAP TAKEOVER: Suds lovers tip back pints from 

TRUCK STOP: Mobile kitchens dish out mouthwa- 

VERMONT BREWERS FESTIVAL: Cheers! 

Burlington. 12-4 & 5:30-9:30 p.m. $35; limited 
space; for ages 21 and up. Info, 877-725-8649. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: Students move at 

South End Studio. Burlington. 5:15-6:15 p.m. $6. 
Info. 683-4918. 


Charlotte Senior Center. 9-9:45 a.m.$10. Info, 

kids 

BOOKMOBILE: See WED.15. 4-6:45 p.m. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 


HOOP ACADEMY: Teens 12 and up get a wild and 

MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards determine 

Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

MARVELOUS MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Robert Resnik 

all ages. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 
a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

PLAYGYM: Kiddos stay active and healthy with 

RehabGYM, Colchester. 1-1:45 p.m. S10-30: prereg- 
ister: limited space. Info. 861-3600. 

SIDEKICK STORY TIME: Tykes up to age 5 sit 
Athenaeum. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

Colchester. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

SUPERHERO PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales of 

Memorial Library, Colchester, 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 
SUPERHEROES STORY TIME: Little lit lovers up to 

849-2420. 


Igbtq 

VERMONT PRIDE THEATER SUMMER FESTIVAL: 
'BEAUTIFUL THING': Cher Laston directs the 

7:30 p.m. 512-60. Info, 728-6464. 

music 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS LUNCHTIME CONCERT 

Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
'SONIC SPLENDOR': Violin, cello, a piano trio and 

Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $25; free for students, info. 


MEREDITH PARSONS MCCOMB: The accomplished 

STACEY KENT: The Grammy Award-nominated 

College. 8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5510. 

SUMMER CARILLON SERIES: Giant bronze bells 

College. 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

outdoors 

BIRDS BY EARS & EYES: See THU.16. 7 p.m. 

HIKE: FARMS TO FORESTS: History buffs walk back 


Little River State Park. Waterbury. 11 a.m. S2-4: free 
Info, 244-7103. 

WATER STRIDERS I: Don your water shoes for an 

Nature Trail. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 1:30 
call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

.sports 




'BAT BOY. THE MUSICAL': S 
THE BIKINIS': A fictional Jersey Shore girl group 

N.Y.. 8 p.m. 529. Info. 518-962-4449. 

'BLITHE SPIRIT AUDITIONS: Thespians throw their 

Essex United Methodist Church. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: ‘SHERLOCK HOLMES 
AND THE CASE OF THE JERSEY LILY': See WED.15. 


FRI.17 » P.60 



STOP 


SEVEN DAYS is mi the 

BERN!. 

☆beat 



The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is running for president. How did he get this far? 
Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from fist-pumping 
mayor of Burlington to skilled senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 

@BernieBeat 

facebook.com/BernieBeat 


r Bernie's 1987 folk album 
r "Bern This" trivia quiz 
r Multimedia timeline 
r Campaign map 
r Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 
r Highlights from this year's 
national media coverage 



calendar 


GOOD DIRT: AN INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSICAL': 

Charlotte, 7-8:30 p.m $10 suggested donation. 
Inlb. 578-9093. 

'LIVING TOGETHER': See WE0.15. 

'THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR': Audience mem- 


'OUTSIDE MULLINGAR' 

'PETER AND THE STARCATCHER': 

SHREK THE MUSICAL': See THU.16. 

'THE SOUND OF MUSIC' 

Line. 7:30 p.m. $7-15; $2 discount for MAC and QDF 

'THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE' 


BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Readers voice opinions 

Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 12:30-1:30 pjn. 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: L 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 


SAT.18 


ART ON THE GREEN: Faculty and student artists 


comedy 

'UNCLE BUZZY'S HOMETOWN COMEDY SHOW': 

See WED.15. Val ley Players Theater, Waitsfield, 
8-9:15 p.m. $10. Info. 583-1674. 




1-800-272-3900. 

VETERANS FOR PEACE: 

lution. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 10 a.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338. 


765-4454. 


SWING DANCE WITH LC JAZZ: Hoofers step into ac- 

big band. Brandon Town Hall, 8-10 pjn. $7-14. Info. 
247-5420. 

TAP KIDS SHOWCASE SPEC-TAP-ULAR 201S: 

2:30-4 & 7:30-9 p.m. $25; limited space. Info. 
914-374-0066. 

USA DANCE VT COMMUNITY BALLROOM DANCE 

BIKE JAM: Gearheads volunteer to help with 

BOOKS BY THE LAKE: LITTLE FREE LIBRARY 
COMMUNITY BUILD: Helping hands construct 

Artworks. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 37B-4591. 

INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE: 


MAD RIVER VALLEY HOMES TOUR: 


496-5545. 

MIDDLE8URY LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION: See WED.15. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALIC DARKNESS 

ROVER HAZARDOUS WASTE PICKUP: T 


film 

'AVENGERS: AGE OF ULTRON': F 


Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H.. 7 p.m. S5-8.' Info. 
603-646-2422. 

'GEMMA BOVERY': A French Flaubert fanatic 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 

St. Johnsbury. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 592-30B8. 



noon. Free; preregister. Info, 656-B673. 

YESTERMORROW 35TH ANNIVERSARY 


Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 
CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the help of a 

Inta 864-1807. 

EDIBLE HISTORY TOUR: See 

KILLINGTON WINE FESTIVAL: 

‘ See FRI.17. 1-4 p.m. 

MIODLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: 

MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: 

Parking lot. Mount Tom, Woodstock. 9:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 457-2070. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: S 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Li 


496-5545. 


fairs & festivals 


2:30 p.m.; music. 4 p.m. National Life Building. 
Montpelier. 2:30-9 p.m. Free; S10-20 parking fee 

STARS & STRIPES FESTIVAL A PARADE: More than 

Bandstand Park. Lyndonville.il a.m. Free. Info, 
WEIRDO FEST: A community pig roast offers blind- 
camping. $26-37. Info, 426-3233. 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Farmers and artl- 

Hall. Norwich. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

SHEL8URNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 

a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 482-4279. 

SWANTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers get their 

VERMONT BREWERS FESTIVAL: See FRI.17. 11:30 


DROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books inspire a 
Library. Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. 


FAIRY HOUSE FESTIVAL: Ki 

HERO GAMES: See THU.16. noon. 

LIBRARY SCAVENGER HUNT: Families scout around 

preregister. Info. 849-2420. 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM' AUDITIONS: 

Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 

RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: See THU.16. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Parents and kids gather 


STOWE LAND TRUST SUMMER NATURALIST 

Mill Trail trailhead. Mill Trail Cabin. Stowe. 10:30 
a.m. &1 p.m. Free. Info. 253-7221. 

Igbtq 

SIZZLIN' SATURDAYS: Partygoers put on their 

Rutland. B p.m. $5. Info. 772-7345. 

VERMONT PRIDE THEATER SUMMER FESTIVAL: 
WILD & PRECIOUS’: Steve Caldwell sorts out love. 

Music Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. S12-60. Info. 


music 

BRITT CONORS & BOURBON RENEWAL: The pitch- 


BUSKATHON & INSTRUMENT PETTING ZOO: 


THE CHENG DUO: The sister-brother pair makes 

adults. Info. 238-7040. 

COOLER IN THE MOUNTAINS CONCERT SERIES: The 

Snowshed Lodge. Killington Resort, 3:30 p.m. Free. 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: A bustling bazaar 


FRANCESCA BLANCHARD: The chanteuse of 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY BELL CONCERTS: J: 

Northfield. 1 p.m. Free. Inro. 247-9873. 
SUMMERNIGHT: They Might Be Gypsies. Frost & 

4:30-10:15 p.m. $! 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 




Sl’KUCl I'LAK 
PERFORMING 
Arts center 


802-760-4634 


ALL MIXED UPS 

ccnwtcrpolwt slugs ths Music erf Pete seeger 


Saturday, July 25 
at 8:00 pm 


SprucePeabArts.org 


802.656.4455 or UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 


SUN. 19 


comedy 

TREVOR NOAH: Next in line to host 'The Daily 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland. B p.m. 534.75-50.75. 


THE u N I V E R S I T Y 
OF V E R M 0 N T 


15|l6 

PERFORMANCE SEASON 

Lisa Fischer and Grand Baton HB 9/12 

Greg Brown 9/2S 

NanoStem 10/8 

Julie fowlis 10/9 

LisedelaSalle. i mu 10/ia 

Heather Maloney 10/23 

TheShanghai Quartet .-. ’ - WuMan. : 10/JO 

JaymeStones Lomax Projett 11/0 

The Art of Time Ensemble — 

Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
with singers Steven Page, Andy Maize, 

Glen Phillips, and Craig Northey liB 11/19 

ACape Breton Holiday concert with Coig 12/4 

A Far Cry Chamber Orchestra and Blue Heron— 

“Devotion' 1/30 

MattHaimovitz and VOICE — 

“If Music be the Food of Love" 2/0 

Milos Karadaglic, guitar 2/10 

Valentine's Day with the Patricia O'Callaghan Trio — 

“A Thousand Kisses Deep" 2/13 

The Solo Workshop — "Doubling Down" 2/19 

Actors from the London stage 

A lAjj’-jrr.nrer A..y/.r \ rt nn IQ 2/2S -2/20 
Harlem Quartet .-. " ideKavafian. .u 2/20 

Simone Otnnevtlein 3/4 

OeTempsAntan 3/11 

St. Patrick's Day .*■ ‘h Dervish fl 3/17 

Brasil Guitar Ouo 4/1 

Oover Quartet 4/22 

Sequentra "•-> I.*: ■ ' i. ' 4/29 

David Kaplan, piano, and Caroline Shaw, 

soprano/vioiin/composer 5/6 





calendar 


fairs & festivals 


FAMILY DAY: CIRCUS-PALOOZA: Step right up! 

sion, $7-24, free for kids under 5. $25-30 for Circus 


DARTMOUTH FILM SOCIETY FILM: 'LIMELIGHT': A 

r. $5-8. lilfo, 603-646-2422. 


CHOCOLATE TASTING: See SAT.18. 

KILLINGTON WINE FESTIVAL See FRI.T7, 2:30 p.m. 
KOMBUCHA BREWING: Participants fabricate the 
Bliss. City Market/Onion River Co-op, Burlington. 

VERMONT CHEESEMAKERS FESTIVAL Fromage 

for kids under 3; limited space. Info. 866-261-8595. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 

games 

SHRINERS SUPER BINGO: Players with five in a row 

Exposition. Essex Junction, 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
$15-30. Info, 434-2055. 


health & fitness 


BEACHSIDE COMMUNITY YOGA: Yogis of all skill 


READ TO A DOG: See WED.15. 2 p.m. 

YOGA FOR KIDS: Children ages 3 through 6 strike a 

1-1:45 pjn. Free. Info, 665-7216. 


VERMONT PRIDE THEATER SUMMER FESTIVAL: 
'THE KID THING': A pregnancy instigates soul- 

Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. S12-60. Info. 728-6464. 


music 

ABIGAIL WASHBURN & WU FEI: The Middlebury 

Chapel. Middlebury College, 8 1 


CHAMP'S CHALLENGE FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS: 


depart 9-11 a.m. $15-75: $25-35 for lunch only: ad- 

CHRIS LUDINGTON MEMORIAL TRAIL RUN/WALK: 

OPEN BARN & DRIVING DEMONSTRATION: Equine 


BENEFIT CONCERT: Musicians Patti Casey. 


STOWE TRAIL RACE SERIES: Runners traverse 5- 

talks 

FRED WISEMAN: The scholar recounts his efforts 


NIA WITH LINDA: Drawing from martial arts, dance 

Studio. Burlington. 9-10 a.m. $14. Info, 522-3691. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA YOGA: 

suggested donation. Info, 224-6183. 

DISCOVERY SUNDAYS: Inquisitive minds have fun 

kids 3 and under. Info, 359-5001. ext. 228. 

DOWN BY THE RIVER: Water babes ages 3 through 

Mountain Audubon Center Huntington, 9-10:30 
child; preregister. Info, 434-3068. 

NATIONAL ICE CREAM DAY: Visitors hand-crank 

free for kids under 3. Info. 457-2355. 


HOWARD FISHMAN: The critically ai 

Playhouse. 8 p.m. $25. Info. 

NEIL YOUNG * PROMISE OF 
THE REAL Joined by his band, 

4:30 p.m.; gates. 6 p.m.; show. 7:30 p.m. Wft£ wci 

$41.75-87.75. Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 

NATIONAL MOTH WEEK: DAY WALK: Insect lov- 

3 p.m. Free. Info. 426-2133. 

NATIONAL MOTH WEEK: NIGHT SEARCH: 


seminars 

989-9684. 

'GRANDMA'S SLEEVE': Abracadabra! The young 

MEMORY WORKSHOP: Folks feeling strain in the 

$10. Info. 253-1800. 

sports 

AMERICAN-CANADIAN TOUR INTERNATIONAL 

SOO: See SAT.18. 1 p.m. 



MON. 20 


LIFE DRAWING: Artis 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. $9-10. Info. 865-7166. 


'THE BIKINIS': See FRI.T7, 5 p.m. 

’ DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL 'SHERLOCK 
HOLMES AND THE CASE OF THE JERSEY ULY': See 

WED.15, 3 p.m. 

'GOOD DIRT: AN INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSICAL': 

See FRI.17. Ethan Allen Homestead. Burlington, 

865-4556. 

'LIVING TOGETHER': See WED.15. 

THE OVERTAKELESSNESS CIRCUS AND PAGEANT 
AND COMETS PASSAGE OVER REALITY PASSION 

Bread and Puppet Theater, Glover. 3 p.m. $10. Info, 
'PETER AND THE STARCATCHER': See THU.16. 3 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC’: See FRI.T7, 2 p.m. 

words 

C. STARK BIDDLE, ANDREW MILLER-BROWN 
& JULIA SHIPLEY: Lit lovers are treated to a 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: See 


comedy 

DAVE CHAPPELLE: The living legend of laughs 

and 9:30 p.m. $100-408.90; limited space. Info. 
514-285-4200. 

community 

SAVE OPEN SPACE BURLINGTON MEETING: 

Justice Center. Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 

dance 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE CLASS: Teens and 

Library. 7-9 p.m. $3-5. Info. 899-2378. 

GUINEAN DANCE: See WED.15. 

SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn the techniques 


MIDDLEBURY LANGUAGE SCHOOLS CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION: See WED.15. B p.m. 

TECH HELP WITH CLIF: Si 


SILENT FILM SERIES: Pi 

:s. Unadilla Theatre. Marshfield, 7:30 
e. Info. 456-8968. 


THIS IS SPINAL TAP’: Egomaniacal rock stars are 
Center, Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 540-3018. 


SAVORY CUBAN APPETIZERS: EMPANADAS 
THREE WAYS: Home chefs prepare to impress 


TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


tension. Laughing River Yoga, Burlington, 7:30-8:45 
p.m. Donations. Info. 6S3-4918. 

PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 
core strength. River Arts. Morrlsville. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.15. 

CHESS CLUB: Players ages 9 through 13 use strate- 
Buriington, 2-4 p.m. Free. Info. B65-7216, 

878-4918. 

GAMES IN THE PARK: Teens and tweens gather 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 



PRESCHOOL MUSIC: SeeTHU.16. 11 a.m. 
READING HEROES: Children ages 6 through 11 




music 

BENJAMIN SCHEUER: The singer-songwriter woos 



DANE JOHANSEN: Bow In hand, the cellist 



seminars 

GO-MINUTE EXPERIENCE: ROPEWORK: Nautical 



words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: 'FEAR NO LABOR: NOVELS 
ABOUT UNION ORGANIZING': Readers draw fron 



TUE.21 


OPEN STUDIO FIGURE DRAWING: Adults and 



comedy 

DAVE CHAPPELLE: See M0N.20. 


community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.17. 






AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE 
MINI MARATHON: Healthy donors glvi 



TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See ' 


film 


KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 



SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS': A working-class girl 



food & drink 


OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET Locavores 



health & fitness 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get their 


BOOKMOBILE: See WED.15, 5-6:15 pjn. 

FRESH FROM THE GARDEN, GOOD FOOD FOR KIDS: 



KIDS CLASS: EMPANADAS THREE WAYS: 'Short"- 



LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: See WED.15. 



Dine on our lanai til the sun goes down 


WED-SUN 7am-9pm MON &TUES 7am 3pm 
210 Shelburne Road | 802S40-1778thespotvt.com 


SPOT 



calendar 
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NorthCountry can get 
you into the vehicle 
you’ve always wanted! 


Why wait any longer? Whether your idea of fun is the 
top down on an open highway or getting through the mud 
on a Class 5 road, we can help make your dream a reality. 
Ask us about financing your next vehicle today. 


^V1 North 
■H Country 

Your community credit union 


www.northcountry.org 


(800) 660-3258 


s 

I 


5 

1 



sponsored by: 


HOTEL T 
VERMONT | 



101 The One! 
What a great 
radio station! 

fDeWiaficM. 

Essex Junction 


Great Songs from the ‘70s, ‘80s & '90s 



Your Growth is Our Growth: No experience required! 
Apply online before August 23, 2015 at: 


amerlcanjobcenter (ft 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Burlington City 
Arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


DIY ILLUMINATED CANVAS: 

7hu., Aug. 6. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $28/person; S25.50/BCA 

Burlington. Info: BBS-7166. 

JEWELRY: RINGS: Come check 

Open to all skill levels. Toe.. 
Aug. 71. 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: $357 
person; 3I.S0/BCA members. 


Info: 865-7766. 

PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY: 


a.m.-4 p.m. Cost; $B5/person; 
$76.5 O/BCA members. Location: 

865-7166. 


craft 

nido 


MY FIRST SHAWL': Knit your 

cast on. knit purl. Increase and 
. Jul. 22-Aug, 79. 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVE 


Cost: $100/5 3-hour classes. 

209 College St., suite. 

2E. Burlington. Info: 887-0068. 


culinary 


ORGANIC COOKING CLASSES!: 


Taste of Spain, Italy — che 


Thu., 6-9 p.m. Cost S50/3-hour 

Gardens, 37 Faywood ffd„ Grand 
Isle. Info: Lisa Ruofl 777-7266. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




College St/294 N. Winooski Ave.. 
598-9204, crandalltyler& 


drumming 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: Learn 

vlded! Location: Taiko Space. 208 
Info: 999-4255. classes® 



TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study with 

starts Jun. 23. $72/6 weeks. 

6:30-6:30 p.m. Session starts 
Jun. 22. $744/3 weeks. Kids and 
Parents Class on Mon. & Wed., 
4:30-5:20 p.m. 3-week session 
starts Jun. 22. $60/child or $90/ 


Taiko Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. 


Flynn Arts 


FLYMMARTS 



HOME RECORDING FOR SINGERS 
& MUSICIANS: In this two-day 


ing music! Wed.. Jul. 22 & 29. 8 
Arts. Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 

JAZZ IMPROVISATION WITH 
GEORGE VOLAND: MAKING IT 






Helen Day Art 
Center 


Helen Day Art Center 


WATERCOLOR: LANDSCAPE 
AND PLEIN AIR WITH ROBERT 
O’BRIEN: Students will learn ba- 


26, 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Cost: 
$200/person : $775/members. 
Location: Helen Day Art Center. 
Stowe. Stowe. Info: 253-8358. 
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CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S E . E I' . 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


Jiu-JItsu training builds and 




LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




55 Leroy Rd.. Willlston. Inf 
660-4072.jutio@bjjusa.co 


ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 

available. NCBTMB-assigned 
55,000/500-hour program. 

Essex Way. suite 1 09 Essex Jet. 
Info: Scott Moy/an, 288-8160, 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt 



LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Burlington. Info: 658-6795, 


ACCORDION WORKSHOP: Aug. 


680-0422, shirleyj&vjeverica. 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 



trainings at the 200- and 

fst week unlimited; $75/cfass 
or $130/l0-class card; SI 2/ 


Evolution Yoga, 20 Kilbum St, 


S100/10-class punch card. 

150 Dorset St.. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0135. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


class: S130/10-class card: 55-10/ 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 


Healing, Aug. 7. 5:30 p.m., Basic 
of Flow. Aug.ll. 7:30 p.m.. & 

Roots, 120 Graham Way. Info: 


BURUNGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Hot 

Get hot: 2-for-l offer. SIS. Go 
Location: North End Studio B. 




Peter Burns, 

Residential Counselor 


al health and substar 


HowardCenter.org 

802.488.6000 


CENTER 

Help is here. 


mrr 


HELP 


Just ask for Peter. 


1 I’eter and 1,500 of his Howard Center 
j colleagues helped more than 16,000 
people last year, with everything from 


HOWARD 


WE’VE MOVED TO * 

BURLINGTON! 

GRAND OPENING FRIDAY JULY 17TH 

COME SEE OUR NEW DIGS! 

t CHARACTER FOR LIFE AND HOME 

GIFTS • DECOR • ACCESSORIES 
Jk, 210 College Street. Burlington - 802 B85 9800 - commondeervt.com 

COMMON deer . » 


FIXING UP your house 
this summer? 

Was it built BEFORE 1978? 
RENOVATE RIGHT 
to keep ' 

■bsth? 

SAFE FROM LEAD POISONING. 


.VERMONT 


DEPARTMENT OF HEACTH 


Information on working lead safe: 
healthvermont.gov/enviro/lead 


Gardens and Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants and Produce 

Selected Herbs: Buy 1 , Get 1 Free! 

m 


j§ 


Many of our medicinal and culinary herbs are now on sale: Thyme, 
Parsley, Mint, Sage, Lemon Balm, Greek Oregano, Summer & Winter 
Savo ry, Catnip, Angelica, Elecampane, Valerian, and more. 

a, 50% qj ' 


Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho Vermont 

Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws ^ 




amie Kilstein is like a punk-rock standup 
comedian, and not solely because he recently 
opened for punk icons Bad Religion. He’s a 
comedic renegade whose brash, unflinching 
political rants have gotten him invited to perform on 
— and sometimes uninvited from, canceled and booed 
off — some of the grandest stages on the planet Those 
include “Conan," NPR’s “Weekend Edition," “Totally 
Biased With W. Kamau Bell” and "Countdown with 
Keith Olbermann,” to name a few. Janeane Garofalo 
likened Kilstein to “a combination of George Carlin 
and Bill Hicks.” Glenn Beck called him a doofus. 

Kilstein, 33, is the cohost of the podcast "Citizen 
Radio,” which he hosts with his wife, writer Allison 
Kilkenny. Last year, the duo released an acclaimed 
book, #Newsfail, that takes aim at some of the most 
pressing issues of the day from a decidedly far-left 
vantage point. As he described it in his pitch to his 
publisher, "We are gonna write a weird, filthy political 
book. It's gonna be antiwar, pro-vegan, feminist, pro- 
Palestine, and we are gonna take a big shit on all the 
news shows we need to get booked on to promote it.” 

That pretty much sums it up. It should also give you 
an idea of what you can expect when Kilstein appears 
at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South 
Burlington this Friday, July 17. In advance of that 
show, Seven Days spoke with the comedian by phone 
from New York City. 

SEVEN DAYS: You recently opened for Bad Religion 
and performed with Talib Kweli. Why does your 
style of comedy fit so well with music? 

JAMIE KILSTEIN: My answer is gonna be a little 
more dickish. I mean, now I’m literally playing guitar 
in my set. But when I opened for Bad Religion, I 
s was just doing my rants, but those rants always had 
S a musicality to them. And I always wanted to put 
> music to them. But even before that, I would see the 

5 crowds at concerts and think, Oh, this is my audience. 
g Because at concerts, you see people who are nerds 
S about whatever artists they’re there to see. A lot of 

times they’re passionate outcasts, who are the kinds 
of people who listen to [“Citizen Radio”]. And a lot of 
u, bands are politically savvy. But you go into a comedy 
K club and it's a fucking conga line of white dudes telling 
B rape jokes. And it's black-and-white headshots of guys 

j- who died in the '80s from coke overdoses, and a two- 

I don’t think what I do, whether it’s the rants or the 
music or experimenting with the structure of comedy, 
!* attracts the kind of people who would go to a brick- 
2 wall comedy club. It’s kind of antiquated, and it's not 

2 my scene. Whereas, the people who don’t know me but 

S would like me are more likely to find me on Tumblr, or 
opening for a band, or at a pro-choice rally. And music 
was always my first love, anyway. 

SD: How did you decide to incorporate guitar into 
your act? 

<j JK: I’ve been playing guitar longer than I’ve been 
g doing standup. I started doing standup when I was 
o 17 and dropped out of high school to do it, but I was 


playing guitar long before that. So it was a parent’s 
nightmare: What if music falls through? What's your 
backup plan? Oh, I'm doing comedy! 

So last year, my partner, Allison Kilkenny, and I 
somehow got a big book deal, and we wrote a book, 
ttNewsfail. Simon & Schuster approached us this year 
and asked us to throw nonfiction ideas at them for 
another one. But we didn’t. We thought that we’re 


doing well enough right now to just use this year to — 
this sounds cheesy — try our dreams. 

I've always wanted to play music, and things are 
going well enough right now that I wanted to give it a 
shot. So I bought a guitar after not having one for five 
years, and I started writing songs and doing them. And 
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Comedian Jamie Kilstein on music, liberal racism and Bernie Sanders 
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expat currently based in the Big Easy who is gettin’ the band 
back together this month, duke aeroplane and the wrong 
numbers, led by galen peria, who has lately been running 
an artist collective, gallery and performance venue in the 
Crescent City along with fellow VT expat ben aleshire, are 
also doing the reunion thing. The group played a few gigs in 
late June and early July. They begin another run of Vermont 

DA&TWN are essentially an offshoot of suspender 
fusionistas the Vermont joy parade. But they're even more 
loose and ragged — and liquored up — than that beloved 

"utfit. In a recent email to jog the memory of yours 
truly, Peria describes the band as “R&B&D 
(rhythm and blues and drunk) ne’er-do-wells 
and rapscallions” who specialize in “Music for 
iaptisms, sideshows, card games, funerals, bank 
robberies, structure fires and train rides.” 

Yep. That pretty much nails it. 

Much like the VJP, the Wrong Numbers are best 
experienced live — and, ideally, inebriated. So do what you 
can to catch them either this Friday, July 17, at Nutty Steph’s 
in Middlesex or this Saturday, July 18, at Two Brothers 
Tavern and Stage in Middlebury. If you miss those dates, 
the band will also be at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington on 
Saturday, July 26, and will likely have some August dates to 

Also, Peria informs us that, while he’s here, Duke 
Aeroplane will be recording a studio album with 

r hughes. He adds that those jonesing for a 
VJP fix should keep late August open for 
“a very special show.” 

Stay tuned. 


Young at Heart 

It’s a particularly big week on the local music scene, 
highlighted by neil young and promise of the real at the 
Champlain Valley Exposition this Sunday, July 19. Of course, 
given the now-infamous furor over ticketing for that show, 
unless you stood in line for 14 hours at the Flynn Box Office 
back in April, you’re not going. Because it obviously sold out 
almost immediately. So that means... 

I'm sorry, what was that? The show didn't sell out? I 
see. And there are still tickets available as of this filing? No 
kidding? 

Well, that kinda makes all of the accusations of price 
gouging and collusion with secondary-market ticket sellers 
when the FlynnTix site crashed in April seem pretty fucking 
stupid in hindsight, doesn't it? I’m being told that yes, yes it 

Anyway, Neil Young — not to mention openers puss n 
boots, featuring the future Mrs. Dan Bolles, norah jones — 
certainly occupies the top of the marquee this week. And you 
probably don’t need me to tell you why. But there’s a bunch of 
other cool stuff happening this week, too. So let’s get down to 
it, shall we? 


Manifest Destiny 

In other news, this weekend marks the 12th annual 
Manifestivus music festival at the Pransky Family Farm in 
Cabot, which runs from Friday, July 17, through Sunday, July 
19. Long billed as a “local festival with a global vibe,” the fest 
was founded by toubab krewe bassist david pransky. That 
band, by the way, is celebrating its 10-year anniversary, with 
a run of dates as the original gangsters of toubab krewe. That 
includes a headlining spot at the Manifestivus, naturally. 

The rest of lineup is pretty nifty as well, featuring a solid 
mix of local talent and national acts with global flair. Sharing 
marquee billing are jazz trumpeter Charles lazarus, reggae 
stalwart toussaintthe liberator and locals kat wright & the 

INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND. 

Speaking of locals, the homegrown slate this year is 
particularly robust and includes veteran house DJ justin 
r.e.m., funky bunch the michelle sarah band, border-jumping 
world-music act afri-vt, teen sensations the snaz, rocksteady 
faves steady betty and cumbia upstarts mal maiz, to name a 

For more on the fest, including schedule and ticket info, 
check out manifestivus.com. 


In an Aeroplane Over Vermont 


Last week we wrote about the return 
of local klezmer band inner fire district, 
featuring prodigal accordionist david 
symons, who now lives in New Orleans. As 
it turns out, Symons ain’t the only Vermont 


vef 
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VERMONT ARTS Nl 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Saturday, July 18, 8:00pm 


This Nashville duo has 



delighted audiences across 
the country with their own 
brand of poetic and funny 



"Sophisticated Americana." 
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they killed, better than my standup. 

So for the past six months, I’ve been 
locking myself in my room and writing 
for five or six hours a day. I get nervous 
when people say musical comedy, 
because you think of a song-parody guy 
who's kind of shitty at guitar and kind 
of shitty' as a comic, but he changed the 
words to a Beach Boys song to involve 
balls or something. But I didn’t want 
to do this unless the musicality was as 
good as the comedy. 

SD: So it's like the thinking man's 
Tenacious D? 

JK: I love that! That's perfect. 

SD: The last time we spoke in 2011, 
advocating for gay rights was 
a big part of your act. A lot has 
changed since then, most notably 
the Supreme Court decision on gay 
marriage. How have you adapted 
your material? 

JK: I remember, after Obama was 
elected, a reporter asked me if as a 
comedian I was upset by it, because it 
meant having to retire certain jokes. 
And I was like, “No! I’m not a garbage 
monster.” I will happily write IS new 
minutes of material, because it means 
something good has happened. And 
I feel the same way about same-sex 
marriage. I mean, it’s not like there 
is a shortage of things to talk about, 
even now. Homophobia is still an 
issue. And even among supposedly 
progressive people, transphobia is a big 
issue, even in the LGBT community. 

So, unfortunately, there’s always going 
to be bigotry, so there will always be 
assholes to go after. 

SD: Your bit on liberal racism on your 
new album made me both laugh out 
loud and wince. Living in Vermont, a 
bastion of smug progressivism, it hit 
close to home. 

JK: I remember the first time 1 went to 
San Francisco. I was so excited. Like, 
finally a liberal community that will 
embrace me. I talked about the war on 
drugs and everyone cheered. I talked 
about same-sex marriage and antiwar 
stuff and every one cheered. But then 
I started talking about class and they 
were like, “Whatever! We can still put 
a Whole Foods where that affordable 
housing used to be, right?" 


I see sexism and racism and classism 
from self-proclaimed liberals so much, 
and it’s heartbreaking. It’s deep-seated. 
And I’m really happy to call liberals out 
on that stuff. 


UNFORTUNATELY, 
THERE'S 
ALWAYS GOING 
TO BE BIGOTRY 

SOTHEREWILL ALWAYS BE 
ASSHOLES TO GO AFTER. 

JAMIE KILSTEIN 


SD: You're a political comedian and 
you're coming to Vermont, so I'm 
obligated to ask you about Bernie 
Sanders. Are you feeling the Bern? 

JK: Well, my first take is that I will kill 
anyone you want me to if you can get 
Bernie Sanders to my show. 

My second take is that I love it. It 
was scary when everyone was blindly 
supporting Hillary Clinton. Her posi- 
tions on the war, on Wall Street, on gay 
marriage two years ago, they're terrible. 
But what’s great about Bernie Sanders 
... is that he forces Hillary Clinton to go 
left. Hillary wouldn't be talking about 
class, or call the South Carolina shoot- 
ing terrorism. No way! But she knows 
now that there is a progressive in her 
way and she has to go left. 

If all she has to debate is fucking 
Ted Cruz and Mitt Romney and there’s 
no one to the left of them, where does 
she go? She has to go to the right. But 
the right is just fucking insane and the 
center is now the right. So if Bernie is 
gaining traction, which he is, even if 
Hillary wins — and I’m starting to think 
Bernie Sanders has a fucking chance 
— even if she wins, now there are all of 
these promises she’s made to the left, 
which is hugely important. That’s how 
you move the bar. © 


INFO 
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Moving on, local indie-folk/sorta 
country band eastern mountain time 
are finally releasing their long-awaited 
full-length debut, Really Cornin' Down. 

sure tney nave tneir reasons. 

Anyhoo, it’s really good. Hood, 
who has done some freelance music 
criticizing for this very paper, has tastes 
that align pretty closely with my own — 
including an irrational love for all things 
ryan adams. No word on how he feels 
about def leppard (see page 38 for how 
I feel about them. Spoiler: Fuck yeah!), 
but his affinity for mellow, twangy indie 
music is on full display. If you dig early 
Adams and/or whiskeytown, or offbeat, 
downcast indie folk like tallest man on 
earth, I suspect you'll enjoy the new 
record. 

Look for a full review in these pages 
in the coming weeks. In the meantime, 
catch the Eastern Mountain Time 
record-release show at alt-space Fort 
Sheen — if you don’t know where that 
is, as always, ask a hipster — this Friday, 
July 17, with maryse smith and phil yates 
& the affiliates. 


Postrock fans, get thee to Buch 
Spieler Records in Montpelier this 
Saturday, July 18. The venerable 
music shop hosts a slew of cool bands, 
including july 26 movement, which is 



The group, led by songwriter sean hood 
(hello shark), recorded the album last 
year with Future Fields cofounder eric 
maier (madaila, the precepts, general 
awesomeness) but has been sitting on 
it for a while now. I won’t pry, but I'm 


an experimental side project of lake 
superior front man jeff Thomson and 
steven lichti. According to the band, 
J26M "combine traditional composition 
with minimalist improvisation to create 
subtle yet intricate pieces that range 
from sculptural sonic landscapes to 
organically structured postrock.” In 
other words, heady, man. Also on the 
bill are Burlington electro-psych duo 
pours and two Brattleboro noise outfits, 
badweatherfriend and rush awesome. 


Last but not least, one of the bigger 
mysteries of the summer has been the 
fate of the Precipice, the excellent and 
eclectic local music and arts festival 
spearheaded by the Radio Bean crew. 
For the last couple of years, the fest 
has found a special home in the field 
behind Burlington College. But given 
the uncertainty surrounding the school 
and that space, there is some question 
as to whether the Precipice would 
happen again this year and, if so, where. 
And also if I would be Rick-rolling the 
festival again. 

No word yet on that last bit, but I’m 
happy to announce that the Precipice is 
indeed on this year, though it’s going to 
have a decidedly different look and feel. 
That’s because it’s happening not at BC 
but at Radio Bean, jDuino! (Duende) 
and the Light Club Lamp Shop. It’s also 
being rebranded as the Big Prom Ocean, 
which means you’ll want to dust off that 
powder-blue tux or gaudy prom dress. 

In the coming weeks, we’ll have 
more info on how this whole thing is 
gonna work, as well as who is gonna 
play it. For now, mark the Precipice on 
your calendars for July 31 and August 1. 
And book a room at the Motel 6 for the 
after-party. ® 
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Mountain Songs Quartz, the latest album from Nashville’s fly golden eagle, was inspired by 
Alejandro Jodorowski’s 1973 avant-garde film The Holy Mountain — which, by the way, was produced by Beatles 
manager Allen Klein and funded by John Lennon. In fact, the 23-track record, while a standout on its own, can be 
played as a companion to that film, which takes on a new feel given a soundtrack ofFGE's swirling blend of psych-rock, 
glam, gospel and blues. On Monday, July 20, catch Fly Golden Eagle at the Monkey House in Winooski. 
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Questionable 

Company, 

Questionable 

Company 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

While some local acts gravitate toward 
the psychedelic end of funk, newcomers 
Questionable Company offer a more 
soulful, folk-influenced version. The 
Burlington trio is composed of bassist 
Max Guyton, drummer Andy Feltus and 
vocalist Emma Cook, who also plays 
keys and guitar. Cook's vocals largely 
define Questionable Company’s lifting, 
expressive sound, but Feltus and Guyton 
hold up their end with rhythmic backing. 
The band's recently released self-titled 
debut album lives up to their self-applied 
designation as a “small band with a 
curiously large sound." 

Up first is "Devil’s Advocate.” Like 
a proper funk tune, it swirls to heady 
heights. Lest you think the rest of the 
album will be a typical jam, the three have 
more up their sleeves than just noodling 
around. 


Aleck Woogmaster 
and Ivy Estelle, 
Sticks in the Mud 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Back when Aleck Woogmaster was 
terrorizing open mics here in Vermont, 
he was capable of completely silencing 
a crowd. That is not necessarily a 
compliment. In the predominantly 
progressive Green Mountains, his gut- 
level rants and brutal imagery would often 
leave the audience looking like someone 
had just announced a bomb threat. Shock 
rap has a very short shelf life, though, and, 
inevitably, Woogmaster has matured since 
moving to Portland, Ore., and meeting his 
current collaborator, singer-songwriter 
Ivy Estelle. 

The duo’s debut offering, Sticks in 
the Mud, is a seven-song EP with a lot 
of heart, vision and promise, embodied 
by an organic dynamic that was clearly 
honed at live shows — a lot of live shows. 
Woogmaster and Estelle don’t trade verses 
so much as weave around each other, 
counterpoint and commentary blending 
in with harmonies and responses. Even 
when it doesn’t work, it’s pretty charming 
stuff. 

The EP opens on the title cut, which 
begins with a mournful a cappella intro 


The third track, "Dayglow," is smooth 
and dreamlike. In perhaps her best vocal 
performance, Cook croons lyrics about 
changing seasons and feelings. Next up 
is “Makes No Matter.” Jazzy, emphatic 
and soaring, it's the trio’s best collective 
effort. Feltus' drumming is tender, while 
Guyton's melodic bass lines keep things 
wistful. 

Midway through the album, “Troubles 
Away” brings the funk to a halt and 
introduces stripped-down folk. The 
instrumentation is less exciting but still 
solid. The trio soon returns to funk- 
damentals with “Middle of the Night” and 
“Gravity,” the latter of which has lively 
moments of scat jazz. 

“No Map” is an upbeat, relaxed tune 
about wanderlust Cook sings, ‘We don't 
need no map / it always seems to work 
out anyhow / May the wind, may the wind 
be always at our backs. / We don’t need 
no map / we never get where we heading 
anyway / Those were the days.” 


from Estelle. As the song builds and 
beats and samples coalesce, Woogmaster 
proves he is still a man on fire, launching 
an impassioned indictment of school 
systems designed to medicate problems 
and marginalize original thinkers. This 
launches into a remarkably cohesive 
three-song set, all of which was produced 
by local hip-hop mystic Face-One. The 
second of these is the stoner funk of “Cold 
Soul,” an urgently sad song that dispatches 
postcards from a relationship strained 
past the breaking point. 

Woog's new musical recipe works best 
on the third track, “Medicine,” an upbeat 
burner that traces a litany of working- 
class stress before finding redemption: 
“There's no better medicine than making 
music.” The chemistry between Woogand 
Estelle is most effective at moments such 
as this, when both performers are clearly 
having fun in the booth. When they try to 
add more gravity to the mix, results vary. 

“Missty Blue,” a third-person narrative 
about being changed by the big city, is a 
prime example. Despite solid composition 
and a great beat, the story is ultimately 
too rote, too predictable, to sustain the 
earnestness of the duo's delivery. It’s 
a sharp contrast to “Lilacs,” Woog’s 
personal story about his mother and his 
tattoos, which manages to convey so much 
more impact with a single short verse. 


“Singing Brakes” finds Cook cleverly 
reflecting on her own personality and 
tendencies. “It’s not you / it’s me / It’s my 
history / I'm a girl on the run / and I like 
singing brakes on that bus / on my bike / 
together in harmony / heading downhill 
so fast / who knows how long these brakes 
will last,” she sings. 

The album closes with the eerie, 
shadowy “Inland Me.” Cook’s vocals turn 
hushed and deep, and Guyton’s moody 
bass reverberates throughout. It’s a 
gorgeously dark tune, but it’s also startling 
in comparison to the other tracks. This 
listener wished the album ended on a 
more playful note, in keeping with the rest 
of the album. 

Questionable Company is both 
surprising and pleasing. It incorporates 
standard folk lyrical themes with touches 
of jazz and undulating funk grooves. With 
a sound that is soulful and distinct — but 
familiar enough to satisfy the Burlington 
funk crowd — tills trio's got a good thing 
going. 

Questionable Company's self- 
titled debut album is available at 
questionablecompany.com 

LIZ CANTRELL 



-Lilacs- also features the best beat on the 
album, courtesy of Face-One again. 

Woogmaster himself produced the 
closing tracks and, unfortunately, it 
shows. Both “Happily Ever After” and 
“The Cycle” lack the punch, space and 
musicality of the first five songs, despite 
a withering guitar outro courtesy of 
Portland polymath Billy Mickelson. While 
the project could have been stronger 
without them, these tracks offer a more 
experimental side of the duo and make it 
clear they won’t be running out of ideas 
anytime soon. 

Sticks in the Mud showcases a 
very different incarnation from the 
Woogmaster that Vermont once knew. 
He’s just as blunt, just as proud of his 
scars, but the musical growth and 
newfound wisdom demonstrated here 
set this EP miles apart from his previous 

Sticks in the Mud by Aleck Woogmaster 
and Ivy Estelle is available at aleckwoog. 
bandcamp.com. The duo performs at 
Weirdo Fest in Plainfield this Saturday, 
July 18. 

JUSTIN BOLAND 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOURE AN INDEPENDENT / 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAY: 


5. BURLINGTON. VT 


Bangkok jpl Minute 

TUai Cafe 


SERVING 

LUNCH & DINNER 

Mon.-Fri. 11-2:30, 4-10 
Sat. 1-10 • Sun. 4-10 


JOIN US ON OUR 
OUTDOOR PATIO! 


2403 Shelburne Rd, 
Shelburne VT, 05482 
802 497 3288 

bangkokmlnute-thaicafe.com 

facebook.com/BangkokMinuteThaiCafe 






CLUB DATES 


music 






Whoa Is Me We’re not really sure why 
tigerman woah spell the word “whoa” like they do. But 
the Lynn, Mass.-based band’s fiery mix of punk, mountain 
music and, as they put it, “the occasional hip-hop freak 
out," leaves us prone to exclamatory interjections. Such as 
“Whoa!” Or, we suppose, “Woah!" Whatever. You get the 
idea. Catch Tigerman Woah at Manhattan Pizza & Pub in 
Burlington on Friday, July 17. 



chittenden county 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic 



JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: Small 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: About 






barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk 




GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer from <i to 7 pm. Join us In 


the alley at Red Square every Friday • 
_ Tor a FREE summer concert. 


um * , ./ 

'ZSSeSmZ"' 

r7 I 

\ pew nri" 




SQUARE 


Win restaurant 
gift cards! 
Plus, prizes from 
___ Long Trail! 



WHAMMY BAR: S' 


stowe/smuggs area 


northeast kingdom 


JASPER’S TAVERN: The 




mad river valley/ 
waterbury 


CIDER HOUSE BARBECUE AND 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Makia & Tar Iguana 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 


SAT.18 


middlebury area 







HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: The 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 



RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Last Good 



ZEN LOUNGE: Vermont Drag 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Sideshow Bob 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


p.m, $10/12. AA. 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Vows. 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



BUCH SPIELER RECORDS: 


CHARLIE-O’S WORLD FAMOUS: 





WHAMMY BAR: Justin Panigutti 

stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

CIDER HOUSE BARBECUE AND 


middlebury area 



SUN. 19 

burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE: DJ Fattie B 



THE OLDE NORTHENDER PUB: 
RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 
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presented by National Life Group' 


SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 8 th 

YOUR CHOICE: 

Take on a 25 , 50 , 
orlOO mile ride. 

All rides start and 
finish at the Harpoon 
Brewery in Windsor, VT. 

FIGHT HUNGER! 

t proceeds benefit 
the Vermont Foodbank 


Register today at www.harpoonpointtopoint.com! 



Q KinneyPike 


National Life 
Group* 

eh 



fHarpoonhdps [W** 8’feSS 

Hil ZICO SPORTS 







I Weill t a New Oil their new album, Drag/or the Modern Age, Nashville's kopecky — formerly 

the Kopeckj' Family Band — address the incursion of technology into our daily lives and the ways that being connected 
through devices and social media actually creates an interpersonal disconnect. Much like an addiction. Rendered 
through gorgeously crafted suites that have as much in common with electro-pop as chamber music, the album cuts 
to the human heart of an increasingly virtual world. Kopecky play the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South 
Burlington on Wednesday, July 22. Local songwriter maryse smith opens. 


stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE’S KNEES: Girls Night 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 


SUN.19 « P.77 

MON. 20 


NECTAR'S: Tyler Mast & 

River Boys (folk. Americana) ^ 

burlington 

barre/montpelier 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


CLUB METRONOME: Metal 



free. Luddy Mussy (flowery 


(country), Bp.m. free. 


RED SQUARE: Bob Levinson Trio 

CageMl°h S: 8 S p t, 'm d fr P ee 0medy 

stowe/smuggs area 

Anw"J“assic^mWc) G ™M 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 







THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Bluegrass 

jp' s pub: Dance Video Request 

northeast kingdom 

RED SQUARE: the Pizza Tapes 


JUNIPER: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. 

outside Vermont 

ZEN LOUNGE: Killed It! Karaoke 


LIGHT CLUB LAMP SHOP: 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Karaoke with 



83o' ty MC f F ' y |dOWntemP ° DJ| ' 

DJ Dana Barry, 9 pm, free. 

Chittenden county 

VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 

MANHATTAN PIZZAS. PUB: 

TUE.21 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

Chittenden county 


burlington 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

UUJ.W^Tm=). 

PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a 

James Harvey (jazz), 7 pm. free. 

free/$5. 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

barre/montpelier 

Wi mhee M * iZ(CUrnbla| ' 10:30 

l^pm^reToj Dan ftee^n 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

RED SQUARE: Mashtodon 

(EDM), 10 pm. free. 

BAGITOS BAGEL 8, BURRITO 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Blue Fox 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 

JP'S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Dan 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 

northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Luther 

Chittenden county 

SiSSHSr 

SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Fly 



Blues Band (Dlues). 6 p.m., S20. 

Golden Eagle (rock). 8:30 p.m.. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

5 pm., free. 


WED. 22 


BREAKWATER CAFE: Starline 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 


NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club 



barre/montpelier 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 





stowe/stnuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 


JASPER'S TAVERN: Below Zero 
PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 pm. 



VERMONT 




cc 
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_J 
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Vermont's Only Annual Festival 
of LGBT Theater! 

Now In Our Fifth Summer Season 
Beautiful Thing 
July 17th & 26th 


Wild & Precious 
ONE NIGHT ONLY July 18th 
The Kid Thing 
July 19th & 24th 
Hick: A Love Story 
ONE NIGHT ONLY July 25th 
& dtSCOmtal °" “ te no ' 


Chandler Corilor for ll 



art 


Home Again 

Jean Luc Dushime, BCA Center by kevin j. kelley 



R wanda has made a remarkable 
recovery from the 1994 geno- 
cide that ended an estimated 
800,000 lives. The central 
African country, almost exactly the size 
of Vermont with almost 20 times the 
population, has been resurrected as a 
stable — and repressive — state with a 
dynamic economy. 

But, of course, survivors do not forget 
a holocaust. They bear psychic, if not 
physical, scars that will never heal. 

“My body remembers the smell,” 
Burlington photographer Jean Luc 
Dushime says of the decomposing 
corpses that lined the streets of Kigali, 


Rwanda’s capital, as he fled the stricken 
country 21 years ago. 

Most of the victims were members 
of the minority Tutsi tribe. Psychopaths 
among the Hutu majority had carried 
out the world’s worst ethnic slaughter 
since Hitler’s. Using machetes, they also 
murdered thousands of fellow Hutu 
they identified as “moderates.” An in- 
vading Tutsi guerrilla army in turn killed 
an uncounted number of Hutu civilians. 

Dushime, who is unusual among 
Rwandans in having mixed Hutu-Tutsi 
parentage, gently evokes memories of 
the genocide in his current show of 18 
photos at Burlington’s BCA Center. He 


took the pictures during his return to 
Rwanda last year. A 13-year-old student 
at the time of the butchery, Dushime 
lived as a refugee in two 
African countries before set- 
tling in Vermont in 2004. 

As the sampling at BCA sug- 
gests, he works in a variety of 
genres: portraits, landscapes, 
street scenes, public spectacles. And, in 
the most striking shots in the exhibit, 
Dushime uses his camera to compose 
metaphors. 

“Broken,” for example, shows a hand- 
made ladder leaning against a wall in a 
room lit through a window on the left, 


a la Vermeer. A rung in the middle has 
been snapped in half. Shadows on the 
wall and the lack of a human presence 
in this unfurnished interior 
enhance the image's quiet 

A similar contrast of 
light and dark creates an 
even more powerful effect 
in “Escape, the Murambi Genocide 
Memorial," which Dushime shot in 
another empty, shadow-enshrouded 
space. This time the light comes from a 
wide-open door through which we see a 
sun-soaked hillside in the distance and a 
green field in the foreground. The site is 


— 





ART SHOWS 


a former technical school where several 
thousand Tutsi were hacked to death. 
Dushime sends viewers on a journey 


“Mille Collines” shows a few of the 
thousand hills that give Rwanda its nick- 
5, just as the Green Mountains do 


that he hopes today’s Rwandans share, for Vermont. Shot from a high vantage 


From the darkness of a deathly past, w 
•e transported toward light and life. 


point, this photo presents a 
could be a tropical vi 


A couple of the photos in "Jean Luc No people appear atop the hills that 
Dushime — A Global Connection” depict roll into the distance beneath a cloud- 
an urban alienation that can be experi- dappled sky. Look closely, though, and 
enced anywhere. In the Rwandan set- you’ll see terraced farms carved into the 
ting, however, these images of apartness hills closest to the camera. 


•e fraught with connotations. 

“Connected” has been given an ironic 
title — as has, perhaps, the entire show. 
In this piece, the heads 
and backs of two waiting 
pedestrians frame the 
image of a crowded city 
bus. None of the half- 

clearly visible, and none 
of those passengers seem 
to interact. A sign on the 
side of the bus — “WiFi 
Onboard" — is partly ob- 
scured by the shoulder of 
one of the onlookers. 

In “God Among Us,” 
a nun in lull religious 
regalia walks away from 
the camera, seemingly 
ignored by everyone 
around her. Dushime has 
cropped part of the figure 
of a man in the right 
comer of this composi- 
tion, but left visible the 
cellphone on which he’s 
talking and his worried 
expression. 


SUING 


EXHIBIT, 

DUSHIME 
USES HIS 
CAMERA TD 
COMPOSE 
METAPHORS. 


Dushime does load the deck by giving 
i simple image of a pine grove the title 
‘Standing Witnesses.” Witnesses to 
what ? we wonder, and 
then notice a swelling of 
the earth at the center of 
the shot. It looks like a 
shallow, unmarked grave. 

Dushime clarifies during 
an interview at the gal- 
lery. What we’re seeing 
is simply a rock covered 
with browned pine 
needles. Again, though, 
this is Rwanda, so certain 
assumptions come readily. 

The show’s portrai- 
ture — which includes 
a close-up of a beautiful 
young woman; a shot of 
Dushime's aged grand- 
mother, her chin cupped 
by his hand; a hip-hop- 
style fisherman; and a 
smiling boy wearing a 
tattered shirt — testifies 
to the photographer’s 
versatility. “A Global Connection” would 


idlers lounging beneath umbrellas 
a pool framed through what may be a 
partly opened door. It’s a sunny scene 
with a clear view of a shantytown climb- 
ing a hillside in the distance. 


Dushime is adept at subverting have been even stronger, however, if the 
stereotypes. He shoots swimmers and curator had omitted the two images of 
jubilant native dancers performing in 
what has to be a kitschy tourist venue. 

Although Dushime says he likes living 
in Vermont, Africa tugs at his heart. He 
says he’s considering returning to his 
White tourists oblivious to poverty's heavily policed homeland; meanwhile, 
proximity? No, these are locals enjoying he’s spent time in far more dangerous 
a day of cooling relaxation. But their skin corners of the continent. Dushime re- 
color doesn’t make the juxtaposition of cently concluded an 11-month gig train- 
what's surely a sweltering slum any less ing photojournalists in South Sudan, an- 
unsettling. other country that’s giving the lie to the 

Not every photo in the show is laden post-Holocaust slogan “Never again." © 
with metaphorical or metaphysical 
significance. Dushime’s pictures of ||^pQ |f • 

Rwandan landscapes appear to be just 

that: Rwandan landscapes. But that may a . n Luc dushime — A Global Connection, 
f - photographs from Rwanda, through 

not prevent viewers from reading mean- September 19 at BCA Center in Burlington 
ings into them. burllngtoncityarts.org 


NEW THIS WEEK 



Chittenden county 

0 5TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR FESTIVAL 
EXHIBITION: Participants in the outdoor painting 



Q RUNNING THE GAMUT: FROM REALISM TO 
ABSTRACTION': A group show featuring the 



barre/montpelier 

0 ELINOR OSBORN: Photographs of northern 



stowe/smuyys area 

0 TREVOR CORP: Paintings, prints and furniture. 


mad river valley/waterbury 

0 JAMES MCGARRELL & MARK GOODWIN: A 

selection of imagistic paintings. 1984-2004. as 



rutlandarea 

0 DENIS VERSWEYVELD AND JUDITH REY: ’A 



'PREHISTORIC MENAGERIE': Six life-size prehistoric 



northeast kingdom 

0 STEVEN R. SAMPSON: The Power of Women,' 



VERMONT ARTISTS GROUP SHOW: Fine art and 




ART EVENTS 


ARTIST TALK: PATY SONVILLE: The Belgian artist 



HUICHOL ART AND CULTURE: A talk by curator 



1ST ANNUAL AU SABLE RIVER VALLEY STUDIO 



2ND ANNUAL JAY INVITATIONAL OF CLAY: A re- 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried outdoor 



FESTIVAL DES ARTS GEORGEVILLE: Artists exhibit 



MIDDLEBURY CRAFT FAIR: The Middlebury Studio 



THE UNKNOWN ROCKWELL: A PORTRAIT OF TWO 
AMERICAN FAMILIES': Friends, neighbors and 



art 


ART EVENTS « P.81 

‘JOSE BENITEZ SANCHEZ: PROTEAN ARTISTIC 

GENIUS': A talk by curator Steve Aldrich explores 

Space. South Royalton, Wednesday. July 22, 7 p.m. 

WARREN KIMBLE. ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: The 

Vermont History. Middlebury. Wednesday, July 22, 

ONGOING SHOWS 


’4TH ANNUAL ART EDUCATORS UNITE!’: An 

and artists. Curated by 5EABA. Through August 31. 
ABSTRACT SPOTLIGHT: Paintings by Cameron 
865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center. In 

BROOKE MONTE AND ALEX DOSTIE: Surreal 

660-9005. The Gallery at Main Street Landing in 
BRUCE CONKLIN: New Paintings," Vermont 
Info. 862-2470. UVM Medical Center in Burlington. 
CARL RUBINO: "It's Not What You Look AL It's What 

August 28. Info. 518-524-8450. Hinge in Burlington. 

‘GRAPHIC LIVES': Sketches, paintings, books and 

Hayden. Through July 28. Info, 735-2542. New City 


THE INNOVATION CENTER SUMMER SHOW: 

August 31. Info. 863-6903. The Innovation Center 
JACQUES BURKE: Ink. watercolors. acrylic, spray 
August 31. Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Earl’s (Pine 
JEAN CHEROUNY: My Home." two semiabstract 

August 31. Info. 651-9692. RETN In Burlington. 

JEAN LUC DUSHIME: "A Global Connection." 

Lake Champlain. RICK NORCROSS: The Faces of 
Rock & Roll: 1969 to 1974." images by the longtime 

Through September 19. Info, 865-7166. BCA Center 

KEVIN RUELLE: Faux vintage Vermont travel 

KRISTEN M. WATSON: "(stratum)," mixed-media 

LESLIE FRY: "Twist & Shout," an exhibitor 
Through August 4. Info, 864-2088. The Men’s Room 
Q ‘THE LIVE SHOW’: A SEABA fundraiser featuring 
August 31. Info. 859-9222. 1 


LOOKING OUT: THE SELF-TAUGHT ART OF LARRY 
BISSONNETTE’: Bold mixed-media paintings by 

MARITIME BURLINGTON’: An interactive exhibitor- 

tours. Through October 12. Info. 475-2022. Perkins 

Q ’ON THE WATERFRONT: A waterfront-themed 

Sunday. July 19, 3-5 p.m. Through August 30. Info. 
914-584-1215. Art's Alive Gallery © Main Street 

PRECIOUS GURU": Triptych Journey, a Burlington 

Through July 31. Info, 318-2438. Red Square in 

ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: "Playtime." a 

Vermont artist Through July 31. Info. 578-2512. The 
S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

VICTORIA BLEWER: "Cuba!." photographs of people 
863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 
S WORKS BOTH WAYS’: 20 and 3D mixed-media 

31. 5-8 p.m. Through September 4. Info. 363-4746. 


Chittenden county 

AMERICAN MODERNS, 1910-1960: FROM O'KEEFFE 
TO ROCKWELL’: Almost 50 artworks in a variety of 

O'Keeffe. Milton Avery. Marsden Hartley. Stuart 
Davis. Arthur Dove. Elie Nadelman, Rockwell Kent 

September 13. Info. 985-3346. Plzzagalli Center for 


‘BIRDS OF A FIBER*: A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info, 434-2167. Birds of 

EMILY MITCHELL: Whimsical and vibrant acrylic 


ESSEX ART LEAGUE: Paintings, photographs, mat- 

Old Red Mill in Jericho. 

TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER’: A selection of 


-A MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT': The brewery* new gallery 

NATURAL REALM: Photographs that investigate 

777-3686. Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 
NICOLE CHRISTMAN: Artworks from the winner of 

sold benefits SEABA. Through July 31. Info, 658- 
RORY JACKSON: "Printed Light" giclee prints on 
August 31. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 
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Green Mountain Watercolor Exhibition 

Filled with vibrant colors and superior techniques, this annual exhibit features painting 
styles from whimsical still life to evocative photorealism. Fourteen artists have been 
honored in the fourth year of this juried show, which is produced by Valley Arts 
Foundation, and their works — along with many other artists’ — are on view at the Big 
Red Barn Gallery at Lareau Farm in Waitsfield through July 25. Executive director Karen 
Nevin says about the diversity of works, “Everyone finds a favorite that really resonates 
with them." Top winners this year receiving the Gold Medal Award for Excellence are 
“Revolution" by Janet Laird-Lagassee and “Turtle Sitting” (pictured) by Kate Hartley. 
The award for Best Vermont Artist goes to Judith Selin of Shelburne, with “The Bam at 
Shelburne Farms." 




stowe/smuggs area 

'201 S LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted 



Mary Bryan. Through December 30. ‘GENERATIONS’: 



BETH DONAHUE: American Zen,' visceral abstract 



MASTERS OF FINE ARTS 2015': The third biennial 




NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, 
LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 

ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 
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'SLOPE STYLE': Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations currently 
include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter, and the F-4 

TREVOR CORP: Paintings and prints by the local 
Center. Through August 17. Info. 535-7423. The 

mad river valley/waterbury 

4TH ANNUAL GREEN MOUNTAIN WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION: A juried exhibition of70 paintings 

25. Inro. 496-6682. Big Red Barn Gallery at Lareau 
Farm, in Waitsfleld. 

CANDY 8ARR: Paintings by the Mad River Valley 
artist Through July 31. Info, 496-5470. Three 
ife in Waitsfield. 


middlebury area 


‘LOCAL COLOR*: Paintings, textiles, pottery, glass 

pastel. Through September 30. Info, 338-0136. 

ALTERNATIVE PROCESS': This juried exhibit 

July 24. Info. 388-4500. PhotoPlace Galleiy in 
Middlebury. 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON, 1850-1880': Drawings from agricultural 

stead's family. Through October 25. Info. 877-3406. 

JAMES P. BLAIR: Last Lear black-and-white 

Through July 31. Info. 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery 

'MANY THOUSAND GONE: PORTRAITS OF THE 
AFRICAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCE': Some 100 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AT THE MUSEUM (THE 
OBERBROOK GALLERY): Twenty works of art from 

Through August 9. Info, 443-3168. Middlebury 
PATRICIA LEBON HERB: Paintings on multiple 

877-6316. Starry Night Cafe in Femsburgh. 

PETER FRIED: "Addison: Land Meets Sky,' an exhibit 
gallery. Through October 8. Info. 355-1447. Peter 
RACHEL BAIRO: "Celestial Verses." a poem by the 

of the school’s 100th year. Through July 23. Info. 
800-249-3562. ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. 



Beth Donahue “In the studio, I am exhilarated with the physicality and 
tactile properties of mixed media and the experimental techniques,” Donahue writes 
of her inspirations. Titled "American Zen,” her exhibit of energetic, visceral works is 
on view at West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe through July 31. There, 
viewers can find thickly applied oils, torn paper and canvas scraped, gouged, rubbed 
and dripped upon. West Branch gallerists describe the collection as "a contemplative 
whole.” Describing her process, Donahue writes, "I think of the stretchers as being 
the ‘bones,’ the canvas as the ‘skin’ and the colors as the ‘personality’ of an idea not 
yet born. I use the gold leaf to humanize space and elevate the viewers’ experience.” A 
reception for "American Zen” and other summer exhibits is Saturday, July 18, 6-8 p.m. 
Pictured: “#124-151.” 


STEVEN JUPITER: "Hubbardton Creek,” a 
limited-edition series oflO color 24-by-36-inch 

26. Info, 917-686-1292. Steven Jupiter Gallery in 

WARREN KIMBLE, ALL-AMERICAN ARTIST: AN 
ECLECTIC RETROSPECTIVE': The internationally 

rutland area 

ALTHEA BILODEAU AND KATHY DOMENICUCCI: 


CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHIBITION: Artworks 
by 16 graduates from 1982 through 2014. Through 
August 28. Info, 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 
'IMAGES OF LOVE AND COMMUNITY’: Photographs 

Rutland' and the Chaffee's 8th Annual Photography 

& METAMORPHOSIS: A LOVE OF CHANGE': 

SALLY HUGHES: 'Watercolor for the Senses.' 
Through August 9. Info, 247-4295. Compass Music 


ehamplain islands/northwest 

DAVID STROMEYER SCULPTURE: The artist opens 

landscape. Through October 12. Info. 512-333-2119. 
‘HISTORY INFLUENCES': Three artists' works 

VIEW FROM THE TOP FLOOR’: The top floor of the 


BIROS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

dig site. Through October 31. S11.50-13.S0. Info. 


HUICHOL: ART OF A THREATENED SHAMANIC 


JEN VIOLETTE AND LINDA ROSENTHAL: Mixed- 

Through September 30. Info. 457-1298. Collective — 


1968-1989. by the American artist. PETER SAUL: 
1959-2012. the American artist presents colorful 


SHARON RUG HOOKING AND FIBER CRAFTS: 

finished works. Through August 16. Info. 282-5814. 
SHERI HANCOCK-TOMEK: Monoprints. Through 

TOM SCHUL.TEN: Vivid works by the renowned 

WELCOME TO DNA LAND': The third annual sum- 

and W. David PowelL Through August 31. Info, 
295-0808, Scavenger Gallery in White River 


brattleboro area 

■ART 1- COMPUTER / TIME - : Computer-generated 

Through September 27 DEBRA BERMINGHAM: 

multiple media. RAY RUSECKAS: Close to Home." 
landscapes In pastels. RODRIGO NAVA: "Expanded 

Through October 25. Info, 257- 






art 



Fresh. Filtered. Free. 


■BV 


Saturday, July 18 

6 - 8:00 

Please come celebrate 

Four Exhibitions, Local Music, Local Food 

ilwest branch gallery & sculpture park 

Details at westbranchgallery.com 


Summer Gala Reception 



River Works With droughts out west and Vermont’s rising water table, 
a timely examination of our relationship with the element is perhaps overdue. Of the 
many water-themed exhibits this summer, River Arts wisely narrows the focus to rivers, 
a local concern, as the Lamoille River and tributaries run through the gallery’s town of 
Morrisville. Arista Alanis, Kevin Fahey, Janet Fredericks, John Miller, John Sargent, 
Rett Sturman and Kathryn Lipke Vigesaa use paintings, drawings, video installation and 
objects to depict human impact on the natural world. The works are on view through 
July 31. Pictured: “High Water Steelhead Fishing, Early May" by John Miller. 



FROM GAINSBOROUGH TO MOORE: 200 YEARS 
OF BRITISH DRAWINGS': An exhibit of 40 draw- 



18. MARION WAGSCHAL: Portraits. Memories. 






UKARA: RITUAL CLOTH OF THE EKPE SECRET 



Through August 2. WATER WAYS: TENSION AND 






Mvit>9 


Market and Cafe 


TAKE A BITE 

(AND SWIG) OUT OF SUMMER! 

Beat the heat with sweet deals on refreshing 
beverages and produce! 

We have TWO big 3 Day Sales going on for you 
this Friday-Sunday: 


FRESH OFF THE TRUCK PRODUCE SALE 

Organic Blueberry Pints 

SALE $3.49 

Organic Peaches 

SALE $2.79/lb 

Organic Plums 

SALE $ 1 . 99 /lb 

Organic Heirloom Tomatoes 

SALE $3.99/lb 

Organic Basil Bunches 

SALE $1.49 


BIG SWIG SALE 

San Pellegrino Sparkling Juice 
SALE $3-79 • 6 pk, 66.6 f) oz 

Zevia Soda 

SALE 2 for $6.00 • 6 pk, 72 fl oz or 4 pk. 48 fl oz 

Honest Tea 

SALE IO for $lO • 16 fl oz 

Honest Fizz 

SALE 2 for $6 • 6 pk, 72 fl oz 

Joia Soda 

SALE $5-99 • 4 pk, 48 fl oz 

And more! Stop in this weekend and stock up on 
summertime refreshment! Prices good Friday, 
7/l7-Sunday, 7/l9 while supplies last. 

222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 
802.863.2569 ■ WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 










NEW IN THEATERS 


MAX **V2 This family film chronicles the 


Peyton Reed (The Break-Up) directed. (117 min, 
PG-13. Bijou. Capitol, Essex. Majestic, Palace. Roxy. 
5unset. Weiden) 

TRAINWRECK: Amy Schumer plays a commitment- 

Judd Apatow. With Bill Hader and Brie Larson. (125 
Stowe, Sunset Weiden) 

NOW PLAYING 

THE GALLOWS 1/2* High school theater kids make 


INSIDE OUT ****1/2 The latest Pixar family 

JURASSIC WORLD*** In this sequel set 22 years 

(124 min. PG-13 ; reviewed by M.H. 6/17) 


Boat Yakin (Remember the Titan s) directed. (Ill 
min. PG; reviewed by M.H. 7/1) 

ME AND EARL AND THE DYING GIRL **1/2 A teen- 


MINIONS ** Young viewers of Despicable Me and 

the human voices. Kyle Baida and Pierre Coffin 
directed. (91 min, PG; reviewed by M.H. 7/15) 
SELF/LESS** A dying architect (Ben Kingsley) 


Elizabeth Banks and Paul Giamatti. (119 min, PG-13; 
reviewed by R.K. 6/17) 

MAGIC MIKE XXL**** Channing Tatum is back 

tin. R; reviewed by M.H. 7/8) 


;a McCarthy) 

Law and Rose Byrne. (120 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 
TED 2*1/2 In the sequel to writer-director Seth 

by R.K. 7/1) 

TERMINATOR GENISYS** Future freedom fighter 

Taylor (Thor The Dark World ) directed. [125 min. 


THE W0LFPACK***l/2 Crystal Moselle's 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 


* = smarter than the average bear 


NOWON VIDEO 

CLOUDS OF SILS MARIA** In Olivier Assayas' 

(124min, R; reviewed by R.K. 5/6) 

EX MACHINA**** Writer Alex Garland (The 

(108 min. R: reviewed by Mil. 4/29) 

NOW PLAYING » P.91 



PARENTS: 

Frustrated trying 
to manage your 
child's media 
devices? 


Who wUI 
become 

ROVALIV? 


Vermonfs furry, scaly and feathery friends go head-to-tail in the 

: ® 


SEVEN DAYS 


PHOTO CONTEST presented by 


How Dees It Work? 


Follow @sevendaysvt on Instagram 
A Find the top five photos — selected by the Seven Days staff — 
tagged with #7Danimalkingdom in the feed. 

A Like your favorite image 

A The photo with the most likes on the Seven Days account will 
win a gift certificate to Play Dog Play and other fun prizes. 
Deadline; July 22, at noon 

Chase the action at sevendaysvt.com/animalkingdom. 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




200 


JOBS 


90 


COMPANIES 


16 


PAGES 


Find a job in 
the classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 




BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Cairoll Rd. (oIF Rte 100). Waitsfield, 




Spy 






BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Magic Mike XXL 




CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 


Inside Out (2D&3D) 

Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 
Magic Mike XXL 

Terminator Genisys (2D & 3D) 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 




•Ant-Man (Thu only; 2D & 3D) 

Inside Out (2D&3D) 

Jurassic World |2D & 3D) 

Minions (2D & 3D) 


•Ant-Man (2D & 3D) 

Inside Out (2D & 3D) 
Jurassic World (2D & 3D) 
Magic Mike XXL 
Minions (2D & 3D) 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood SL (Maple Tree Pla 
Corners), Wiliiston 87B-2010. 


•Ant-Man (Thu only: 2D & 3D) 

Inside Out (2D & 3D) 

Jurassic World |2D & 3D) 
Magic Mike XXL 

Minions (2D & 3D) 


friday 17 — Wednesday 22 

•Ant-Man (2D & 3D) 

The Gallows 
Inside Out 


local theaters 


Magic Mike XXL 
Minions (2D & 3D) 

friday 17— thursday 23 
•Ant-Man (2D & 3D) 




Magic Mike XXL 

Minions (2D & 3D) 

“National Theatre Live: 

"RiffTrax Live: Sharknado (Thu only) 


MARQUIS THEATRE 

Main St., Middlebury. 3B8-dSd], 

friday 17 — thursday 23 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main St.. Barre. 479-9621. 

Magic Mike XXL 
Minions (2D & 3D) 
friday 17 — thursday 23 
Minions (2D & 3D) 


The Wolfpack 

friday 17 — thursday 23 

“Back to the Future (Sat & Sun only) 
“Ghost in the Shell (Fri & Sat only) 

The Wolfpack 


Magic Mike XXL 

friday 17 — thursday 23 

Magic Mike XXL 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

•Ant-Man (Thu only) 

Inside Out (2D & 3D) 




Ted 2 & Mad Max: Fury Road 
friday 17 — thursday 23 
•Ant-Man & Inside Out 


Minions (2D & 3D) 




Jurassic World 



LOOK UP SH0WT1MES ON YOUR PHONE! 





MOVIE CUPS 



UNIVERSITY 
Y VERMONT 


IT FOLLOWS ****1/2 The title succinctly 




THE LONGEST RIDE*l/2 In yet another tissue- 


THE SECOND BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD 
HOTEL**l/2 The sequel to the 2011 comedy- 

into a second establishment (122 min, PG) 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


PAUL BLART: MALL COP 2 1/2* The would-be 
involve hijinksln this sequel to the hit comedy. (94 


l&fculture 

^^^■vERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
Festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Director Asif Kapadia tells the intimate 
story of the rise and tragic fall of Amy 
Winehouse In the documentary Amy, 
starting this Friday at the Savoy Theater 
in Montpelier and July 24 at Merrill's 
Roxy Cinemas in Burlington. Peter 
Travers writes in Rolling Stone that the 
film captures "her words, her music, her 
voicemails, her home videos, her friends, 
her family, her tormentors, and her 
timeless Incandescence." 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


"Yacht Rock" 

The hilarious web series "Yacht Rock" is. 
somehow. 10 years old, but its cleverness 
hasn't diminished a bit Set sail for 
smoothness! 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


Channel 3 NEWS 


Saturday <a> 6AM 
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fun stuff 


DAVE LAPP 



PS 


nusKi?n J °cw7 

CnSLn.ilCK.tll! ftC. 

mm 


?! "M.iinni” , 




mA 


EDIE EVERETTE 


THE "WAAAAy Too 
PERSONAL" \NAT ERME LoN 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 


LULU EIGHTBALL 










fun stuff 


DEEV DMM<- FEAP-S 



TO m CORPSE , 


£ 1 


HAVE 10 SEE fT 
AIL WITHER foJUfW, 


&EF0ILE | CANZONE ON. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 










' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 



CANCER 

(JUNE 21-JULV 22) 

"A poet must not cross an interval 
with a step when he can cross 
it with a leap." That's an English 
translation of an aphorism written 
by French author Joseph Joubert. 
Another way to say it might be. 
"A smart person isn't drab and 
plodding as she bridges a gap. but 
does it with high style and brisk 
delight." A further alternative: "An 
imaginative soul isn't predictable 
as she travels over and around 
obstacles, but calls on creative 
magic to fuel her ingenious 
liberations." Please use these 
ideas during your adventures in 
the coming weeks, Cancerian. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Stop Making 
Sense was originally the name of the film and 
music soundtrack produced by the Talking 
Heads in the 1980s. and now it is the central 
theme of your horoscope. I think your brain 
would benefit from a thorough washing. 


Tnat's why I invite you to scour it clean of all 
the dust and cobwebs and muck that have 
accumulated there since its last scrub a few 
months back. One of the best ways to launch 
this healing purge is. of course, to flood all the 
neural pathways with a firehose-surge of ab- 
surdity. jokes and silliness. As the wise physi- 
cian of the soul Dr. Seusssaid, "i like nonsense. 
It wakes up the brain cells." 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): When you 
read a book that has footnotes, you tend to 
regard the footnotes as being of secondary 
importance. Although they may add color to 
the texts main messages, you can probably 
skip them without losing much of the mean- 
ing. Gut I don't recommend this approach in 
the coming days. According to my analysis of 
the astrological omens, footnotes will carry 
crucial information that's important for you 
to know. I mean this in a metaphorical sense 
as you live your life as well as in the literal act 
of reading books. Pay close attention to the 
afterthoughts, the digressions and the asides. 

GEMINI (May 21- June 20):The English word 
"quiddity" has two contrary definitions. It can 
refer to a trivial quibble. Or it can mean the 
essential nature of a thing — the quality that 
makes it unique. I suspect that in the coming 

engage with quiddities of both types. Your 
first task will be to cultivate an acute ability 
to know which is which. Your second task: Be 
relentless in avoiding the trivial quibbles as 
you home in on the essential nature of things. 
LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): July is barely half 
over, but your recent scrapes with cosmic law 
have already earned you the title of "The Most 
Lyrically Tormented Struggler of the Month." 
Another few days of this productive mayhem 
and you may be eligible for inclusion in the 
Guinness Book of World Records. I could see 
you being selected as "The Soul Wrangler with 
the Craziest Wisdom" or “The Mythic Hero with 
the Most Gorgeous Psychospiritual Wounds." 
But it's my duty to let you know that you could 
also just walk away from it all. Even if you're 
tempted to stick around and see how much 
more of the entertaining chaos you can over- 
come, it might be better not to. In my opinion, 
you have done enough impossible work for 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): "People who have 
their feet planted too firmly on the ground 


have difficulty getting their pants off," said 
author Richard Kehl. That's good advice for 
you in the coming weeks. To attract the help 
and resources you need, you cant afford to 
be overly prim or proper. You should, in fact, 
be willing to put yourself in situations where 
it would be easy and natural to remove your 
pants, throw off your inhibitions and dare to be 
surprising, if you're addicted to business-as- 
usual. you may miss opportunities to engage 
in therapeutic play and healing pleasure. 
LIBRA (Sept. 23-OcL 22): "A failure is a 
person who has blundered but is not able to 
cash in on the experience," wrote American 
author Elbert Hubbard. In light of this formu- 
lation. I'm pleased to announce that you are 
likely to achieve at least one resounding suc- 
cess in the coming weeks. At this juncture in 
your destiny, you know exactly how to convert 
a past mistake into a future triumph. A gaffe 
that once upon a time brought you anguish or 
woe will soon deliver its fully ripened teach- 
ing, enabling you to claim a powerful joy or 
joyful power. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): The poet Mary 
Ruefle describes reading books as "a great 
extension of time, a way for one person to live 
a thousand and one lives in a single lifespan." 
Are there other ways to do that? Watching 
films and plays and TV shows, of course. You 
can also listen to and empathize with people 
as they tell you their adventures. Or you can 
simply use your imagination to visualize what 
life is like for others. However you pursue this 
expansive pleasure, Scorpio. I highly recom- 
mend it You are set up to absorb the equiva- 
lent of many years' experience in a few short 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
Sagittarian rapper Nicki Minaj is not timid 
about going after what she wants. She told 
Cosmopolitan magazine that she's "hlgh- 

volved in a sexual encounter, she demands to 
have an orgasm. In accordance with the cur- 
rent astrological omens, Sagittarius. I invite 
you to follow her lead — not just during your 
erotic adventures, but everywhere else. too. 
Ask forwhat you want, preferably with enough 
adroitness to actually obtain what you want. 
Here’s another critical element to keep in 
mind: To get exactly what you want, you must 
know exactly what you want. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): A college 
basketball player named Mark Snow told 
reporters that "Strength is my biggest weak- 
ness." Was he trying to be funny? No. Was he a 
bit dim-witted? Perhaps. But I'm not really in- 
terested in what he meant by his statement. 
Rather. I want to hijack it for my own purpose, 
which is to recommend it as a meditation for 
you in the coming weeks. Can you think of any 
ways that your strength might at least tem- 
porarily be a weakness? I can. I suspect that 
if you rely too much on the power you already 
possess and the skills you have previously 
mastered, you may miss important dues 
about what you need to leam next. The most 
valuable lessons of the coming weeks could 
come to you as you're practicing the virtues of 
humility and innocence and receptivity. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): In Margaret 
Mitchell's novel Gone with the Wind, Rhett 
Butler delivers the following speech to 
Scarlett O'Hara: "I was never one to patiently 
pick up broken fragments and glue them to- 
gether again and tell myself that the mended 
whole was as good as new. What is broken is 

at its best than mend it and see the broken 
places as long as I lived." Your oracle for the 
near future, Aquarius, is to adopt an approach 
that is the exact opposite of Rhett Butler's. 
Patiently gather the broken fragments and 
glue them together again. I predict that the 
result will not only be as good as new; it will 
be better. ThaCs right: The mended version 
will be superiorto the original. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Australian 
actress Rebel Wilson has appeared in several 
successful movies, including Bridesmaids, 
Bachelorette, and Pitch Perfect. But she didn't 
start out to be a film star. Mathematics was 
her main interest. Then, while serving as a 
youth ambassador in South Africa at age 18. 
she contracted malaria. At the height of her 
sickness, she had hallucinatory visions that 
she would one day be "a really good actress 
who also won an Oscar." The visions were so 
vivid that she decided to shift her career path. 
I foresee the possibility that you will soon 
experience a version of her epiphany. During 
a phase when you're feeling less than spec- 
tacular. you may get a glimpse of an intriguing 
future possibility. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY’S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


Sav you saw it in... SEVEN DAYS S 

sevendaysvt.com J |J [ 


SEVEN DAYS 


CHARMING OPTIMIST SEEKS SAME 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 




WoMLN . MEN 

CHILL. LAID-BACK AND FUNNY 


DOWN-TO-EARTH. WARM. 
TRUSTWORTHY 

WARM. GENEROUS. NO DRAMA 

:e. northembelle, 54. Cl 


DONT JUDGE MY OUTSIDE 


RETRO GIRL, KILLER SMARTS 

KINOHEARTED, FRIENDLY, OUTOOORSY 
GIRL HERE 


MULTITALENTED, ADVENTUROUS. 


an asshole! Sexxxygrrl1975, 39 

DAYDREAMER. DAYHIKER. 

GOODSTORYSEEKER. 

COMPOUNDWORDMAKER 




FUN. CONSIDERATE, INDEPENDENT 

CREATIVE MIND. POSITIVE. ARTISTIC, 


TAKE THE TIME. TUNE IN 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


DUALITY VS. OUANTITY TIME 

LOOKING FOR MY SPECIAL SOMEONE 


AWARE. AFFECTIONATE, SENSITIVE, 
CARING. CONFIDENT 


COUNTRY ROMEO 

SMART. MATURE HUMBLE LIKE MY 
WOMAN OLDER 


BALANCED. CENTERED 




WOMAN SEEKS MAN 

FIT. OUTDOOR-LOVING GIRL 

the woods. Looking4U61. 54. Cl 
TRANS WOMAN SEEKS SOULMATE 

let me know! 8028uttertly 30. Cl 
BRIGHT, BUBBLY AND FUN 




MEN Aegki^WSMLN 

OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN. 70S & '80S 

A REALISTIC APPROACH 

ELVIS SEEKS PRISCILLA 


overall have a good time. jbNH. 27. Cl 
FUN-LOVING 

time in 20-plus years. johnl970, 42 
EARTH MINERAL MIND. FUN TIGER 

I'M JUST A GUY. 


SEEKING LOVE AND COMPANIONSHIP 




I LOVE TO MOVE FAST 


Alaska and the Pacific Northwest I 


LOOKING FOR LONG-TERM 


KINO. SHY. AWKWARD. LISTENER 

;s. bigry86. 27. Cl 


SEXY TRANSGENDER SEEKING BUILT 

Burlington. EHtebombshelllll76, 28 


loving. Must love pets. 865830. 57 
KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 





SO FAR. SO GOOD 

ever. When: Friday. June 6, 2014. Where: McKee's, 
Winooski. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1913031 

SHELBURNE BAY BOAT LAUNCH 

July 9. 2015. Where: Shelburne Bay boat 
ramp. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4913030 

COSTCO PHARMACY 


pharmacy. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913029 
USBOATERDAD 

•e: SOP. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913028 


ACROSS, DOWN. DOWN. ACROSS 

clue, my answer is you. For we Fit together like 

birth) My love. When: Tuesday, June 24. 2014. 
sunset. You: Woman. Me: Woman. O913026 
YOU CAUGHT MY EYE 


PLAID SHIRT ® HEALTHY LIVING 


When: Tuesday, July 7. 2015. Where: Healthy 

BEAUTIFUL MOM 

waterFront. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913022 
JUST A FRIENDLY LITTLE CAT 

Where: JPS. You: Woman. Me: Woman. O913021 
CHAD AT STARBUCK'S 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913020 
DUCK WHISPERING NINJA 

Where: 7dvt. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913017 


isPb 


■ I W Hv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BURLINGTON TOWN CENTER GARAGE 

CAUSEWAY CUTIE 

Hero causeway. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913018 
YOUR AUNTS BASEMENT IS COOL 

Mlddlebury. You: Man. Me: Woman. O913016 
LOVESTZCAMP 

Zoosk. You: Woman. Me: Man. O913015 
PRETTY BRUNETTE 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913014 
RAVEN-HAIRED MALE BEAUTY 


SMILES AT THE RED LIGHT 

In Williston. You: Man. Me: Woman. O913008 
LOGAN AT PANERA 




in. 0913006 


Vermont You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913013 


MAY HAVE MISSED MY SHOT! 

Where: Chipotle. You: Woman. Me: Man. O913012 
RIDING HONDA BIKE HINESBURG TO WINOOSKI 

FLATBREAD SATURDAY NIGHT 

me? When: Saturday. June 27, 2015. Where: 
Flatbread. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913010 


A LIFE-CHANGING YEAR 

Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913005 
HEALTHY LIVING HOTTIE 

2015. Where: HL. You: Woman. Me: Man. O913004 
BEAUTIFUL SMILE IN RED SCRUBS 

in St. Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. O913003 


CABOT COMMON YARD SALE 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913009 
BEAUTIFUL BLOND NURSE. UVM ER 

Where: UVM ER. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912999 


CLASSY LADY AT AERO 

see this! When: Saturday. June 20. 2015. Where: 
Aeropostale. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912998 

GINGER BEARD WITH THE LOW-TECH TRUCK 

Colchester. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912997 
I HAVE FALLEN — OXBOW FIELD! 

When: Wednesday, June 17. 2015. Where: Oxbow 
Field. Morrisville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912996 


HONKY TONK DANCER 

those delicious sounds. I could only watch, unable 

captivated. When: Tuesday. June 23, 2015. Where: 
Radio Bean. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913002 

BIKING BEAUTY 

Commons. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913001 
BEAUTY IN BLACK 

Monday, June 22, 2015. Where: Lower Church 
St. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913000 


SPEEDER & EARL’S PICNIC TABLE 

Earl’s. Pine St. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912995 
BALLOONS AT RJ*S 

Where: RJ’s. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912992 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2, 000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 







PARKING 
IS LIMITED! 
Arrive early 
to guarantee 
your spot! 


National Life 
Group 


go&FEST 

This Saturday! July i8 • 3-9 p.m. 

Lawn of National Life Group in Montpelier 


ADMISSION IS 

FREE! 

Parkingfees: 

$10 a vehicle 
before 5 p.m. 

$20 a vehicle 
after 5 p.m. 

* Parking proceeds 
donated to Branches 
of Hope cancer 
patient fund 


A National Ufe 

| Group 

ELnr^nun^- — 


An afternoon and evening of music to support BRANCHES OF HOPE, the cancer 
patient fund at Central Vermont Medical Center. 

Featuring: live music, food trucks, children’s tent, nonprofit village and beer tent. 

Gates open at 2:30 p.m. 

Family activities start at 3 p.m. 

~| MUSIC SCHEDULE |~ 

McCaffrey 

4:45 - 5:15 p.m. Panama Wedding 

5:30 - 6:30 p.m. The Alternate Routes 

6:45 - 7:00 p.m. Alive! With Song 

7:30 - 9:00 p.m. O.A. R. 


V i 


ALME 









GONDOLA SKYRIDE - TWO GOLF COURSES • AUTO TOLL ROAD 
NEW ZIP TOUR ADVENTURE &TREETOP ADVENTURE ACTIVITIES 


With shopping, dining, luxurious lodging, spa, a performing arts center and 
Stowe Mountain Resort is the perfect year-round destination. Visit stowe.co 



